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Just Among Ourselves 


T gives us much pleasure to announce to our Herald Family 


that our church at Urbana, Illiriois, Rev. E. A. Watkins, D. D., “ 


pastor, has made The Herald of Gospel Liberty an item of 
its annual budget for the coming year and is placing it in all the 
homes of its membership. We most heartily congratulate this 
church and pastor for this forward step they have taken to pre- 
pare themselves for a larger and more efficient service for Christ 
and his Kingdom by keeping themselves informed as to the work 
and needs of the Christian Church, both in our home and for- 
eign fields and of the world. 


This church was well represented in our Herald Family even 
before making The Herald an item of its budget as it had forty- 
nine subscriptions, but it will now have one hundred subscribers 
of our church paper. Think what a fine increase has been made 
and how many lives will be blessed and enriched because of the 
enlarged vision for service that is sure to come to this people. 


The work of making the church paper an item of the church 
budget does not come by way of an overnight scheme on the part 
of the pastor, but by continuous, faithful teaching and leader- 
ship. It is not always an easy task to get some people to see and 
feel their real need of their church paper in their home. Of 
course they must have a daily or two, and as many more weeklies, 
to say nothing of the monthly magazines to keep themselves 
posted on secular matters, but when it comes to keeping them- 
selves posted on the work of their church and the Kingdom, it 
is not quite so clear to them. They say, “That is different. I 
haven’t the time.” 


We are pleased to welcome this church and pastor into our 
100 percent club which is not large yet but, we are glad to say, is 
growing. Brother Pastor, why not make your church a member 
of our 100 percent club? The Herald will work wonders in your 
midst if only given a chance. Try it and be convinced. 


You-and your people need the church paper in your homes 
and it needs your support. It is published for you and your 
people. Will you not show your appreciation of the work it is 
doing by putting it into the homes of your church? 

A. F. CHASE, Circulation Manager. 


% 
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(Continued from page twenty-two) 
NORTHERN ILLINOIS CONFERENCE 


_ The above named conference will meet in its eighty- 
sixth annual session with the Washington Grove 
Christian Church, Friday, August 28, 1925, at ten 
a. m., and continue over the following Sabbath. 

Persons coming over the Northwestern R. R. will 
stop off at Ashton and those coming over the C. B. 
& Q. will stop at Rochelle or Chana. 

Mrs. M. ILeR, Secretary. 

Mt. Morris, Illinois. 





CENTRAL IOWA CONFERENCE 
The Central Iowa Conference will convene August 
27-30, 1925, in the church at Legrand, Iowa. Legrand 
is on the main line of the Chicago and Northwestern 
Railway. 
Dr. W. P. Fletcher is promised to us for this 
conference. Let the people rally to the general cause 


by making this the best conference ever. 


Rev. F. M. STRANGE, President, 
Barnes City, lowa. 
Mrs. MAUDE GAUNT, Conference Clerk, 
Legrand, lowa. 





NORTHWESTERN INDIANA CONFERENCE 


The eighty-first annual session of the Northwestern 
Indiana Christian Conference will convene with the 
Main Street Christian Church of Greentown, Indiana, 
Tuesday evening, August 18, continuing till August 
21, 1925. 

Those coming by rail will purchase tickets to 
Greentown, Indiana, via the Clover Leaf Railroad or 
the Frankfort, Kokomo, and Marion Interurban R. R. 

For entertainment, address all communications to 
the pastor, Rev. J. J. Beisiegel, Winona Lake, Indiana. 

Wa ter H. Casab, President, 
R. R. 4, Monticello, Indiana. 

Rev. L. C. WINN, Secretary, 

207 S. Lafontaine Street, 
Kokomo, Indiana. 





WEST VIRGINIA CONFERENCE 

The West Virginia Christian Conference will meet 
in its twenty-ninth annual session with the church 
at Rosendorf, West Virginia, on Thursday, September 
8, 1925. 

In order to reach this point, come via W. M. R. R. 
to Hendricks, West Virginia. 

All ministers are requested to attend, and all 
churches to report and send delegates. 

Orto Stmmatt, President, 
Davis, West Virginia. 
Z. J. Powers, Secretary, 
Green Springs, West Virginia. 





ILLINOIS CHRISTIAN CONFERENCB 

The twenty-first annual session of the Illinois Chris- 
tian Conference will convene with the Hord Church 
on Tuesday evening, August 25, at 7:30 o’clock and 
continue until Friday noon, August 28. 

Trains will be met at Louisville and Effingham. 
Those wishing to be met at Louisville will- notify Mr. 
James Moody, Louisville, Ill., and those wishing to 
be met at Effingham will notify Mr. Wm. Vandyke, 
Mason, III. 

It is to be hoped that all ministers of the con- 
ference will be present and that each church of the 
conference will be represented by delegates. 

A. W. Hausser, Secretary, 
Eldorado, Illinois. 
JOHN BAUGHMAN, President, 
Louisville, Illinois. 





WESTERN ILLINOIS CHRISTIAN CONFERENCE 


The eighty-sixth annual session of the Western 
Illinois Christian Conference will convene with the 
Olive Chapel Church, near Avon, IIl., on Thursday, 
September 3, 1925, at two p. m., and continue over 
Sunday, September 6. 

A full delegation of all the churches is requested. 
Ministers and visitors of other conferences are es- 
pecially welcome. E 

Avon is on the main line of the C. B. & Q. railroad 
from Galesburg to Quincy. Parties desiring transpor- 
tation to the church will notify Nela Lincoln or A. E. 
Rubart, on arriving at Avon. 

RosBINsON ASHBY, President, 
Fiatt, Illinois. 
L. D. WILHELM, Secretary, 
Macomb, Illinois. 





MIAMI OHIO CHRISTIAN CONFERENCE 

The one hundred and seventh annual session of the 
Miami Ohio Christian Conference will be held at the 
New Riverdale Christian Church beginning Wednes- 
day afternoon at two o’clock (Daylight Saving Time), 
September 2, and closing on the following Sunday 
evening. The church is located at the corner of North 
Main and Laura Streets, in the city of Dayton. Rev. 
E. B. Flory, the pastor, whose address is 19 Birch- 
wood Ave., Dayton, Ohio, should be notified as soon 
as possible by all delegates desiring accommodations 
over night. 

WILLoe J. HALL, Secretary, 


Dayton, Ohio. 
A. E. Kemp, President, 
Troy, Ohio. 





Library, Union Theo. Seminary 
120th St. & Broadway (Fnd) Oct 25 
ms oe aoe YORK 
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HYMNS FOR THE LIVING AGE 


edited by 
H. Augustine Smith 


A remarkable new book for congregational singing, edited by a master 
of congregational song. Professor Smith led 10,000 Christian Endeavor- 
ers for ten successive nights at the Coliseum, Chicago, in 1915. 

HYMNS FOR THE LIVING AGE emancipates congregations from 
high keys and abnormally high notes. It steadies the onward march of 
the music by eliminating holds, awkward dotted notes and rest, and where 
the melody is obviously unison, printing it so. 

In building hymn books today undue pressure is being brought to 
bear to include social service hymns to the exclusion of devotional hymns. 
HYMNS FOR THE LIVING AGE is rich in social service but not at the 
expense of the “spiritual life’ hymns, nor at the expense of genuine poetry 
and hymnic fervor for the pronouncement in rhythm of a social program. 

God’s majesty hymns very often overshadow the Holy Spirit and Holy 
Scripture hymns. There is balance here in the HYMNS FOR THE LIV- 
ING AGE as also between Christmas and Easter hymns. 

To the minister and layman whose interests may lie in the worship 
material, responsive readings, prayers, and calls to worship, rather than 
in the quality of music, reference is here made to the fifty-two Responsive 
Readings which mark a new epoch in Bible literature for public worship. 

A good pianist or organist with the HYMNS FOR THE LIVING AGE 
before him will tell the story more eloquently than words. 

The thirty pages of chants are a triumph in the printers’ art. If the 
churchés of America wish to revive chanting they can now do so through 
this book which makes chanting possible, probable, attractive. 

Obviously the HYMNS FOR THE LIVING AGE is here to serve the 
churches and to bring congregational singing to its heyday. Its arrange- 
ment contributes to this—responsive readings (the neglected part of pub- 
lic worship) in the front of the book at its strategic portal; then follow 
the hymns, then the newly written and arranged chants, and finally the in- 
dexes which not one in a hundred in a congregation ever uses. These in- 
dexes for the minister, layman, leader of worship, are clearly printed, com- 
prehensive, accurate. 

HYMNS FOR THE LIVING AGE has been adopted by The General 
Convention of the Christian Church; also by the Board of Trustees of The 
Christian Publishing Association for use in all Christian Churches. 


a is an up-to-date Hymnal at a low price when contents are consid- 
er 


Price, single copy, $1.25, postpaid; in lots of 100 copies or more, $1.00 
the copy, delivery extra. 





The Christian Publishing Association 


Ludlow and Court Sts. DAYTON, OHIO 
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THE GATES 


Bur oe 
HE gates of life swing either way 
On noiseless hinges night and day. 
One enters through the open door; 
One leaveth to return no more. 


And which is happier, which more blest, 
God knoweth best. 


We greet with smiles the one who comes 
Like sunshine to our hearts and homes, 
And reach out longing hands with tears 
To him who in his ripened years 
Goes gladly to his heavenly rest. 

God knoweth best. 








He guards the gates. We need not dread 

The path these little feet must tread, 

Nor fear for him who from our sight 

Passed through them to the realms of light. 
Both. in his loving care we rest. 


God knoweth best. 
—Mary Wheaton Lyon. 
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THE HERALD OF GOSPEL LIBERTY 


About Folks and Things 


The Erie Conference, Rev. H. L. Lott 
president, meets at East Springfield, Sep- 
tember 3 to 6, and the program committee 
is planning to make it very much worth 
one’s while to attend. 

Rev. Birtice A. Kaufman has just re- 
signed his work with the New Waverly 
Church, Northwestern Indiana Conference, 
in order to accept a call to the pastorate at 
Vaughnsville, Ohio, Northwestern Ohio 
Conference. He will move to the parsonage 
there about September 1. 

Rev. Charles B. Lusk has resigned the 
Christiansburg-Cove Springs pastorate, of 
the Miami Ohio Conference, to accept the 
work at Winchester, Indiana, beginning 
there September 6. This point will require 
strenuous and patient efforts, but has possi- 
bilities which we hope will be developed un- 
der his leadership. 


The Webster Community Christian 
Church of Havre de Grace, Maryland, Rev. 
Milton W. Sutcliffe pastor, will celebrate 
the first anniversary of the dedication of 
the church on August 23 with special serv- 
ices. Efforts are being put forth to make 
the day one greatly worth while and visitors 
will be heartily welcome. 

Cards from Dr. F. G. Coffin, mailed at 
Rome, Italy, have reached some of us at 
the Publishing House, telling us that he 
and Mrs. Coffin were having a most satis- 
fying trip and promising to give us an ac- 
count of the Conference on Life and Work 
which they are now attending. They plan 
to return to America the first of next month. 

On page nineteen of this issue will be 
found an account of the Chautauqua and 
School of Methods at Elon College from 
Rev. S. M. Lynam, which we hope will have 
a large reading. We have just seen a photo 
of this school group and it was certainly 
very impressive in number; and from a 
number af sources we are assured that the 
work done was of a very high character. 

Miss Martha Stacy visited a couple of 
days in Dayton last week en route to the 
coast where she will sail on the Taiyo 
Maru, September 1, for her work in Japan. 
Miss Stacy is in splendid health and very 
happy in the opportunity to return to her 
field of labor. She reports a most enjoy- 
able furlough and especially her work at 
Defiance and at the Elon School of Methods. 


Rey. Clark A. Denison who, with his very 
efficient companion, has been pushing the 
work so unusually successfully at Crown 
Point, Dayton, has just resigned there in 
order to accept a call to the pastorate at 
Ansonia and Woodington, Miami Ohio Con- 
ference. They will take charge of these 
churches about October 1, locating at An- 
sonia, and we feel confident will do effective 
work there also. 

We are greatly pleased to learn that Mrs. 
Duvall, the wife of Rev. Lewis A. Duvall, 
of Inglesmith, Pennsylvania, is recovering 
nicely from the very serious fall which she 


suffered some weeks ago and of which we 
spoke in an earlier issue. It is now hoped 
that she will entirely recover. Both she and 
Brother Duvall are deeply appreciative of 
the fine expressions of sympathy and en- 
couragement which they received from many 
in our brotherhood. 


The children of the Daily Vacation Bible 
School at Cove Springs, Rev. Charles B. 
Lusk pastor, spent part of their time mak- 
ing the little inmates of the Knoop Chil- 
dren’s Home happy—having devoted some 
of their handwork to dolls, scrapbooks, and 
clothing for this near-by home. This is a 
splendid example for other Vacation Schools 
and Sunday-schools to follow. Let them 
make their handwork missionary and serv- 
iceable as well as educational. 


Our work in the West has lost another of 
its able and conspicuous leaders in the death 
of Brother Carter DeWeese, of Mendon, 
Missouri. For many long years Brother 
DeWeese has been secretary of the North 
Missouri Conference and did a great deal 
of hard work in that part of our Zion. He 
passed away on August 5 in his eighty-fifth 
year, leaving a long record of faithful serv- 
ice. He was a man of fine Christian in- 
tegrity and a great lover of the Chris- 
tian Church. 


We have just received word of the death 
of Rev. Clarence A. McDaniel, the son of 
Rev. R. H. McDaniel, the song writer so 
well known and loved throughout our de- 
nomination. Brother McDaniel had served 
the churches at Versailles and Franklin, 
Ohio, and at Milford, New Jersey, and other 
eastern points with great acceptance, and 
was just entering into his largest useful- 
ness when he was stricken with ill health, 
which has lingered for years, incapacitating 
him for service. He was a young man of 
sterling qualities and of high ideals, and the 
loving sympathy of many admiring friends 
will go out to the family in this hour of 
bereavement. 


Rev. William Q. McKnight, our mission- 


ary home on furlough from Japan, will sup- ; 


ply for Rev. W. A. Freeman at Covington, 
Ohio, Sunday morning, August 30. He and 
Mrs. McKnight are expecting to drive 
through from Indiana and will go on to 
Lima, Ohio, where he will speak that same 
Sunday evening, August 30, for Rev. L. D. 
Hammond. It is suggested that the neigh- 
boring churches visit both Covington and 
Lima for these special services. The Mc- 
Knights will visit Mrs. McCord and other 
friends at Defiance and then return to Day- 
ton for the Miami Ohio Conference which 
meets at the Riverdale Church, September 
2-6, 1925. 


Rev. E. C. Hall, who is devoting a few 
weeks to the emergency fund for Franklin- 
ton Christian College, writes with enthusi- 
asm of the results of his visit to Hilton, 
New Jersey. One hundred percent of the 
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Sunday-school classes made generous 
pledges and the people showed that they 
are indeed interested in that college for the 
colored people and that they are willing to 
give when the need is presented. He found 
the church in splendid condition, with a 
warm missionary atmosphere and zeal, and 
the whole community mourning the loss of 
the late Rev. E. A. Barth who served as 
pastor here for eight years and whose death 
we reported recently. He was received with 
like spirit and generosity by the church at 
Dewittville, of which Rev. N. M. Crowell is 
pastor, the church here responding in praise- 
worthy manngy to his appeal. Owing to 
failing health, Brother Crowell is closing 
his work at this point where he has ren- 
dered much lasting service in the short while 
that he has been pastor. ‘ 


The editor is greatly distressed by the 
typographical errors which persist in slip- 
ping through every now and then. In the 
last issue there were two which must be 
corrected. The first appeared in the beauti- 
ful poem by Brother W. A. Freeman, our 
pastor at Covington, Ohio. Instead of the 
nonsensical wording as printed, the last 
three lines of the second verse should read: 

“Though it hath not much appealed 

To the modern mind that deals 

In human doubt.” 

And by an equally perverse error the head- 
ing for the Foreign Mission Department 
was placed over the home mission notes, 
which were from the pen of Home Mission 
Secretary Thomas instead of from that of 
Foreign Mission Secretary Minton as it ap- 
peared. And in the editorial on “The Great 
Common Heresy” in our issue for August 6 
the duplicate lines in the second column, 
page four, which did not say anything 
should have said, “Not because they do not 
accept the Bible literally, but from far more 
basic reasons. Their unbelief goes down 
into the controlling motives, etc.” 


The rededication of the church at Farm- 
land, Indiana, Rev. J. R. Cortner pastor, on 
August 9, was a notable victory. The re- 
modeled building far surpassed our expec- 
tation. The church now has a splendid and 
beautiful plant with which to carry on its 
work. Secretary J. F. Burnett preached in 
the morning and afternoon and secured 
pledges to the amount of $7,000 yet needed 
to cover the cost of the building—all of 
which he did with enviable ability. His fine 
and impressive Service of Dedication was 
used. The editor preached at night. Sump- 
tuous meals were served in the new large 
and well equipped basement. Rev. L. D. 
Hammond, the incoming pastor, and some 
of his people from Lima were present, as 
were also Rev. M. W. Butler, Muncie; Rev. 
J. A. Albright, Spencerville, Ohio; Rev. H. 
H. Short, Hagerstown; Rev. Arlie E. Cort- 
ner, Albany; and Rev. Bertha Driver, of 
Winchester. Most of the visiting pastors 
participated in the program, and all of them 
brought with them some of their own people. 
A fuller account of the building will appear 
later. 
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City-minded or Kingdom-minded 


Christian unity think of the Church and the Kingdom 

only in the terms of the city and city problems. A 
multiplicity of churches may not seem to be any obstacle 
in a crowded metropolis where thousands of people are 
going unchurched. One might even reason that under 
such conditions “competition is the life of trade” in re- 
ligion as well as in business. But even if such arguments 
be granted for the city—which they are not—they become 
ridiculous as applied to small towns and country places. 
In a community where there is barely room for one busi- 
ness concern to make a living, it means bankruptcy to 
start a second and a third. And where there are scarcely 


[: is a pity that so many who express an opinion upon 


enough people and sufficient talent to man and finance 


‘one modern church organization and equipment, it is in- 
deed foolish to keep three or four little run-down, poverty- 
stricken churches and Sunday-schools going in the hope 
of stirring up competitive enthusiasm. The theory simply 
will not work. And anyone who is acquainted with town 
and country places knows that it will not work—and 
thousands of abandoned and dying churches all over the 
land attest the fact that the secret of church strength and 
vigor does not lie in such tactics, but in the most skillful 
conservation and use of the very limited forces and re- 
sources at hand: 


H* who has not a clear vision and a distinct con- 
sciousness of this vast rural and small-town field 
of Kingdom work has no right to praise denominational- 
ism and the desirability of denominational division unless 
he acknowledges his urban type of mind and experience. 
The followers of Jesus Christ in literally hundreds of 
rural sections are anxiously seeking to find some way 
to reclaim their communities for the Church and for Jesus 
Christ. Year by year they have witnessed a steady dis- 
integration of their various churches and a gradual letting 
down of religious interest and enthusiasm on the part of 
the people as they have struggled along to maintain their 
numerous little competitive organizations. They are deep- 
ly burdened with a consciousness of semi-failure, and 
some of them are experiencing deep personal anguish over 
the loss of so many of the younger generation from the 
spiritual fold. And in the midst of such an experience 
these folks are in no humor to be counseled by some of our 
city friends to try competition! It is a pity that city 
folks do not know just how Christian people in rural and 
small-town places are coming to feel about it. It is indeed 
a serious situation that so many of the outstanding leaders 
of the denominations and of the various interdenomina- 
tional agencies are thinking mostly in the terms of the 


city and are largely unaware of the rural emergency and 
out of sympathy with the idea of union, which rural people 
are coming to see is inevitable if they are to save their 
communities to Christ and the Church. The strategy of 
some of these leaders would be different, and their leader- 
ship of far more timely consequence to the Kingdom, if 
only they had a more intimate knowledge of the actual 
problems being faced by so large a part of the Church 
and the state of mind which those problems are creating 
in the minds of many of the Christian workers in those 
localities. 


T ought to be made emphatically plain to the Church at 
large that there is no other one constituency which has 

so good a right to be heard upon this subject of Christian 
unity as these rural and small-town sections; for they are 
the ones who have suffered and are suffering most from 
division—or at least which have suffered most obviously. 
One of our exchanges relates how pointedly this fact was 
brought out not long ago in a conversation which took 
place in Canada. The church union controversy in that 
country grew very bitter in some quarters. Two dis- 
tinguished King’s Counsels, one a strong anti-Unionist 
and the other a strong Unionist, were discussing the 
matter. The anti-Unionist said, “Look at that place vot- 
ing for union; I know it well—it has only a blacksmith 
shop on one corner and a church on the other.” “Yes,” 
replied his friend, ‘‘and that is the sort of place in Canada 
where you want to plant two churches instead of one.” 
Those are the very places which are being most unfeeling- 
ly sacrificed on the altar of denominational division; and 
yet their voice on this question is scarcely heard in the 
great church assemblies. The machinery of the denomi- 
nations, especially of the larger ones, is directed almost 
entirely by men and forces from the city, with the city 
viewpoint and the city consciousness. And they have given 
precious little heed to what is actually taking place 
through denominational division out in the great country 
districts, and how the really forward-looking followers of 
Christ out there are coming to feel about it. The next 
decade or so is bound to witness a great change in this 
respect. Rural sections are learning to take things in 
their own hands and work them out for their own best 
advantage, regardless of the city and what the city wants. 
They are doing this in business matters, and it is inevit- 
able that they will also do it with reference to their church 
and religious welfare. Denominational and interdenomi- 
national leaders who are not farseeing enough to discern 
this, or are too city-minded to discover it, are not worthy 
a place of leadership in this crucial period of change and 
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reconstruction. And while to The Herald the question of Christian 
unity runs far deeper than the surface considerations of competi- 
tion and church efficiency, yet we would like to suggest that who- 
ever is going to express an opinion upon the question of denomina- 
tional division and Christian unity should first ask himself whether 
he has the city or the country viewpoint on the subject. — 


Those Presbyterian Liberals 


ERHAPS there will be no more brilliant example of the in- 
P consistent and untenable position of the liberal leaders of the 
Presbyterian Church, of which we spoke in our issue of June 

25, than that furnished by Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin, the brilliant 
pastor of the Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church, New York, in 
a sermon which he preached to his own congregation following the 
Presbyterian General Assembly, in which he most frankly dis- 
cussed the grave situation facing his denomination. The sermon 
has been sent out in circular form through the mails, and some 
of our ministers have received it. In the fore part of his 
sermon, Dr. Coffin very bravely and very logically takes the position 
that if his church is to give “complete power to general assemblies 
to vote on and decide what Presbyterian ministers and other officers 
shall be required to believe,” then the position of these Protestants 
would become less desirable than that of the Roman Catholics. 
“Instead of the Headship of Christ,” he says, “it points to the head- 
ship of that part in the general assembly which happens to have 
the majority of votes.” Stressing the fact that these general 
assemblies meet every year, are composed of commissioners of 
various grades of intellect and qualifications, and might easily in- 


clude almost any doctrine or opinion within its required beliefs, he - 


boldly asserts: 


If I must choose between the authority of a Pope, speaking 
rarely and under many safeguarding provisos, and the authority 
of a majority of a General Assembly, give me the Pope every time. 


To all of which the members of the Christian Church will give 
hearty assent. For it long has been our denominational position. 
But the inconsistency and the untenable foothold for Dr. Coffin 
begin when he turns in the latter part of the sermon and defends 
the creedal system and undertakes to specify what he considers the 
items of faith in its great creed under which the followers of 
Jesus Christ must come if they would become members of the 
Presbyterian Church. He declares: 


Nor do we want a creedless church. We all stand for the great 
convictions of evangelical Christianity, for God who in our re- 
demption has revealed himself as Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, for 
the Bible as the authoritative standard of faith and life when read 
under the guidance of the Spirit of Christ, for the Lord Jesus as 
God manifest in the flesh, fully human and fully divine, for his 
offering of himself on the cross, the just for the unjust, to reconcile 
us to God, for his triumph over death and his abiding presence 
with God and with his Church on earth, for the Holy Spirit who 
calls, renews, Christianizes believers in Christ and binds us to- 
gether into one fellowship in the Church which is the body of 
Christ, and works in and through us for the transformation of the 
world into the Kingdom of God. 

We have no objection to ancient creeds and confessions which 
state these great convictions which the Church has held through 
all the ages, provided we have freedom in interpreting the same 
experiences in the thought and language of our time. . . . With 
the positive doctrine that in his [Jesus’] origin and being he is 
both God and man we are in enthusiastic agreement. Our only 
difficulty is with the historic evidence for a physiological fact, and 
even there we do not deny its possibility but wish more light; and 
above all cannot erect into an essential what is incidental in the 
New Testament and never once alluded to, let alone called essential, 
by Jesus himself. 


Ah, there’s the rub! Who is to decide what is essential and 
- what is nonessential under this or any other system of intellectual 
tests? And what is Dr. Coffin going to do with those Christians 
about whom there is—in the language of the decision of the judicial 
commission to which Dr. Coffin objects—“‘not a question as to the 
character, the education, amiable qualities, or even piety,” but who 
could not declare their “positiveness of belief” in Dr. Coffin’s creed 
given above? There is a great multitude of Christian men and 
women of most beautiful character and of unswerving loyalty to 


the teachings of Jesus Christ who could not consent to the “great 
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convictions of evangelical Christianity” as Dr. Coffin selects out and 
words those convictions. Many of them are members of the Pres- 
byterian Church. Shall all these be excluded from the Church? 
Even Dr. Coffin himself is not willing to subscribe to these “great 
convictions of evangelical Christianity” except as he is granted 
“freedom in interpreting” them to satisfy his own conscience—and 
that makes a travesty out of the creed. It becomes but a scrap 
of paper, and wholly useless for the only purpose for which a creed 
is established or maintained, if it does not mean what it plainly 
says and if every person is to be allowed to read into it his own 
interpretation. What earthly use is a creed under such circum- 
stances? In every practical sense their church then becomes a 
creedless church, only without the virtue of honestly declaring itself 
so. Yet Dr. Coffin or no other thinking man will ever consent to 
live under any creed unless he is given this “freedom in interpret- 
ing.” Then why have any creed at all? You see the trouble with 
any creedal test, however abbreviated and devoted to the essentials, 
is that it has a vicious way of doubling right back upon the man 
who defends it. And Dr. Coffin and the other great liberal leaders 
of the Presbyterian Church are caught in the meshes of that 
system which is not willing to take simply the Bible and give every 
man the right of individual interpretation on every point of doctrine 
and judge his fitness for fellowship in the Church of Jesus Christ 
only by his Christian character and the unerring indexes of his 
spiritual loyalties. 

Any other course is simply beating the trouble around a bush 
to meet it again sooner or later on the other side. 


Physicians and Nurses 


NE cannot read the story of Jesus without being impressed by 
ia the number of times he ministered to the sick and healed 
them. It is unfortunate that in placing the emphasis upon 

the miracle element in these healings, the real motive for the heal- 
ings has been lost sight of or misunderstood. This is no reflection 
whatever upon his miracle-working power, but only a seeking to 
know why he used that power. From the average exposition of 
these passages it has been very easy to get the impression that 
Jesus healed the sick to show his divinity. But this is the very 
thing which he himself strongly intimated that he did not do. Any 
true appreciation of his loving and sympathetic heart rebels at the 
idea that he would use the sick and afflicted in order to gain popu- 
larity. He healed not in order to work “a sign,” but because he 
had great compassion upon the afflicted and was deeply anxious to 
relieve their sickness and suffering and to restore them to their 
full worth to themselves and to the world. This is a fact which has 
been far too little emphasized. And the Church and individual 
Christians have too often been indifferent to the healing of disease 
and to the care of the physical body simply because they have not 
understood the value which Jesus Christ placed upon these things. 
It is true that the Church always has given some attention to 
this important line of its ministry. It is true that the Church 
instituted and carried forward the hospital idea and the benevolent 
care of the sick. And it is true that many Christian believers have 
dedicated their lives to this field of Christian service. But yet 
the Church has never emphasized the matter of physical health as 
it should, nor furnished anywhere near the amount of equipment 
and number of workers that were needed for the treatment of 
disease. If this has been true of the past, it bids fair to be even 
more true in the future. Cities and other civic divisions are more 
and more taking over the public ministration to the sick and the . 
afflicted and are more and more erecting and supporting hospitals 
and sanitariums, until now the average church feels little interest 
and no obligation whatever with reference to this great field of 
Christian service in which the Church at one time led. There 
are literally thousands of churches today which from year’s end 
to year’s end never take an offering or, as a church, in any way 
give recognition to the hospital needs of their community. This 
is neither a good thing for the community nor a wholesome thing 
for the Church. There is already an obvious tendency to commer- 
cialize both the medical and the nursing profession. The sacrificial 
spirit and professional love for service which characterized the 
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former generation of physicians and nurses are by no means so 
conspicuous in the younger members of these fraternities. Great 
fees and high wages figure all too frequently in the records and 
are bound to lure the selfish and money-grasping into the medical 
and nursing professions. Thus the care of the sick runs the peril of 
being commercialized; and the notable glory which pertained to 
medical and hospital service in other days is. bound to depart unless 
the Church retains a great hold on the whole situation and shoots 
it through and through with the Christian spirit. The world must 
never be permitted to lose sight of the fact that the healing of 
disease and the care of the afflicted was one of the first and most 
important forms of social service ever rendered by the Church. 
And it will be a misfortune to the Church as well as to the sick 
and afflicted if ever this spirit of Christian ministry is crowded out 
of the medical and nursing professions and out of our hospitals by 
the modern way we have of sustaining these healing necessities. 


The Trend 


National and International Motives Must be Changed 


Again and again The Herald has insisted that there is no hope 
of outlawing war in any effective way, or of establishing a world 
peace that could be depended upon, except through a fundamental 
change in the spirit and attitude of the nations toward each other. 
A world court, world machinery, arbitration provisions, all these 
can assist, and indeed are indispensable. A formal declaration 
outlawing war, passed by either governments or a popular vote of 
the citizens of governments, would help to promote the idea and 
determination to find some better way than war to adjust inter- 
national differences. But neither of these methods nor all of them 
put together can ever hold the world at peace. These are but the 
mechanics of the situation, the machinery through which mankind 
is to work. But man himself, in the last analysis, is the con- 
trolling factor in the case. Unless the spirit and purpose of the 
vast majority of humanity are right, and unless the ideal and ob- 
jective of human governments are right, no amount of legislation 
and machinery can keep the nations from fighting each other when 
the dire emergencies arise that throw them into deadly conflict. 

In an address at Chautauqua, New York, the other day on “In- 
ternational Relations From the Christian Point of View” the Hon. 
George W. Wickersham, the attorney-general under President Taft, 
declared that, “We must really desire peace more than the right 
to war or we shall have no assurance of peace in the world.” Mr. 
Wickersham has of late years devoted a great deal of his time and 
thought to the advancement of peace and is thoroughly in sympathy 
with the world organizations and mechanism which are being 
created in the interests of peace. Though he himself has long been 
a leading Republican, his intense and Christian conviction out- 
weighs all partisan tactics or prejudices and he insists that “the 
League of Nations is the most practical piece of machinery ever 
created to rid the world of war.” He regrets, however, that “what- 
ever of effectiveness that organization has is not due to us; because 
instead of co-operating with that great agency for peace, so far as 
possible the American Government has thwarted the efforts of the 
League and endeavored to render them ineffective.” The next 
most important piece of machinery next to the League, he declares 
to be the Permanent Court of International Justice. But here, too, 
our nation has retarded rather than helped. He deplored the fact 
that— 


while individual Americans contributed splendidly, while two 
Presidents of the United States and two Secretaries of State have 
done the best they could to bring about American participation in 
that Court, and the House of Representatives by an overwhelming 
majority has pronounced in favor of American adherence to the 
Court, the other legislative branch of the Government—the Senate— 
has for more than two years failed to act on the presidential recom- 
mendation to join the Court. 


The Will to Peace 


Mr. Wickersham then dwelt at length on the efforts which had 
been made and are being made to develop a Code of International 
Law, and gave it as his opinion that “to say that we cannot safely 
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Every present indication points:te the fact that from this time 
forward the Church must get its,largest contact and render its 
most indispensable service to the sick through the Christian doctors 
and nurses which it will send out into these various institutions. 
Hence it is exceedingly important that from the pulpit as well as 
from the pew, the young manhood and womanhood of the Church 
be given an ample impression of how sacred is the calling of the 
medical profession. To be healers of disease is to be associated 
with Jesus Christ and his Church in one of the most important 
Christian ministries to humanity—and it is a grave misfortune if 
either doctors or nurses enter their professions unworthily. Great 
stress should be laid upon this fact. And this can not be properly 
done by any minister or layman who does not clearly recognize how 
naturally Jesus was concerned about healing physical and mental 
disease and how important a place this ought to have in the 
thought and function of the Church. 


of Events 


adhere to the Court until a written Code of International Law is 
framed and agreed to by the nations is merely a means of in- 
definitely postponing our adherenc2 to any court.” Thus Mr. 
Wickersham is in direct opposition to Senator Borah’s insistence 
that international law shall be codified before the United States 
joins the Court—an insistence that would inevitably mean long 
and if not permanent delay. Neither does Mr. Wickersham séem 
to be any more sympathetic with the recent- proposal to base our 
adherence to the Court upon the outlawry of war, of which com- 
promise proposal The Herald spoke three weeks ago. As he declares: 

To outlaw war you must have an agreement restricting the right 
of a Power to launch a war. Unless every first-rate Power is will- 
ing to make such an agreement, you must approach the problem 
step by step. 

But that all methods and all machinery, necessary as they are, 
will fail unless a new spirit is generated among the nations was the 
basic conviction of the address. He says: 


Underlying all suggestions, there is required the will to peace. 
Only when the men responsible for government really desire to 
commit their countries to the maintenance of peace will there be 
realized a mechanism of peace. So long as national pride, national 
prejudice and partisan opposition to suggestions, merely because 
they are made by representatives of a different political party, pre- 
vail, it will be futile to discuss the outlawry of war. If the nations 
really are prepared to sacrifice for peace the one-thousandth part 
of that they must sacrifice in war, they will take the Geneva pro- 
tocol as the basis of international agreement and earnestly and 
sincerely face the responsibility of preventing war by adopting a 
practical means of settling international controversy and agree to 
unite with all others in protecting any nation from unjust assault 
by another. 

But the fact remains that we must really desire peace more 
than the right to war or we shall have no assurance of peace in the 
world. 

It is self-evident to every thinking Christian that to bring about 
this change of spirit and attitude among the nations is supremely 


the task and responsibility of the Church. 


The Christian Spirit, the Great Nations, and China 

A most timely and specific instance of just what is meant by 
this change of attitude and practice of nations toward each other 
is the case of the great Powers and China. The world is aware 
that something is desperately wrong in China, and that at any 
moment hostilities may burst forth there which will have the most 
tragical and far-reaching consequences. But the world is not 
aware of what really underlies much of the threatened danger. The 
whole situation is being beclouded with false issues and jingoistic 
appeals. Nothing would be more misleading than for one to get 
the impression that either Chinese perverseness or Russian Bol- 
shevism is the main cause of the trouble. 

Back behind the whole perilous situation in China lies the un- 
christian attitude and aggrandizement of the great Christian 
Powers which are competing for commercial advantages there. 
As a basis for such advantages, these governments each maintain 
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“foreign settlements” ruled by their own officials and guarded by 
their own police; they insist on extra-territoriality, and directly or 
indirectly deny to the Chinese the right to regulate many of their 
own affairs; and they retard rather than encourage better working 
conditions for Chinese labor. Always irritating, this sort of foreign 
interference and overlordship is becoming ever more intolerable to 
the present day China, with its growing spirit of independence 
and with its increasing knowledge of the outside world, especially 
ot the labor and economic conditions which prevail in countries like 
our own. It was this. labor question which started the present 
anti-foreign outbreak. In the cotton mills of China, most of which 
are owned by British, Japanese, and other outside employers, all 
workers are pitifully underpaid. Boys and girls under ten work 
a twelve-hour day and a twelve-hour night for five and ten cents. 
Against such conditions, the Chinese students have helped to 
organize the workers into unions. There was a strike, and a 
Chinese striker was killed by a Japanese officer within the “foreign 
settlement.” As a protest against this murder, the student boys 
and girls paraded. There were arrests. Students gathered around 
the police station; and when they failed to disperse, they were 
fired upon—eleven being killed and forty wounded. For six days 
parades continued and the “settlement police” continued to fire 
upon them with rifles and machine guns, killing seventy and 
wounding three hundred. 

And back behind it all stand the factories—most of them 
foreign owned, and all of them more or less under foreign influence, 
working boys and girls on twelve-hour shifts for five and ten cents! 


How It Looks to the Chinese 


How the situation looks to a Chinese can be judged from the 
following strong words from Feng Yu-Hsiang, the noted Christian 
general of China: 


What has happened in Shanghai had its origin in the cruel 
killing of a Chinese worker by the managers of certain Japanese- 
owned Canton mines there. Grieved at the unfortunate lot of their 
fellow-citizens, the students conducted a lecturing campaign, but 
the British police took action without any justification and fired 
upon the unarmed students. As a result, the bodies of the dead and 
the injured lay in a pile at Hankow and on the Shameen in Canton. 
The British authorities of both places went further in their high- 
handed policy and gave orders to the marine forces to bring ma- 
chine guns into operation, resulting in even greater casualties. 

To put the situation in brief, the British have flagrantly dis- 
regarded the sovereignty of China and have treated the Chinese 
people as though the latter were lower than hens and dogs. We 
Chinese have been butchered ruthlessly by British police and 
troops. 

Alas, for a long time has Great Britain boasted of being a 
Christian. Now the British are engaged in perpetrating relentless 
and inhuman acts by means of their superior equipment of machine 
guns and cannons. 


That is what is happening over in heathen China. But in 
Washington and London and Paris and the other capitals of the 
Christian nations of the world, Christian statesmen, honorable and 
respected members of the Church of Jesus Christ, are talking 
about the Bolshevistic propaganda, and the extra-territorial 
rights, and the impracticability of permitting the Chinese to 
run their own affairs. Speaking of this whole situation, Dr. 
Charles K. Edmunds, formerly a president of Canton University, 
in China, in an address before the same Chautauqua at which Mr. 
Wickersham spoke, declared: 


Even in Shanghai the so-called “anti-foreign movements” have 
been limited to these nations at whose hands injustice has been 
suffered—the movement is not so much anti-foreign as it is anti- 
injustice to Chinese. 

The Chinese atmosphere is well filled with charges of foreign 
intrigue and duplicity. These charges are not to be disproved by 
gunfire. To establish a workable permanent understanding between 
Chinese and foreigners there is need for the Powers closely to 
scrutinize their own acts, to adopt a most scrupulous regard for 
the rights of the Chinese people as distinct from the claims of 
any one of the successive temporary central governments, and thus 
definitely to allay the Chinese belief that China is being used only 
to produce wealth for outsiders. This is a difficult task and one 
that may be rendered almost impossible for much time to come if 
the Powers, including the United States, have no other policy in 
the present crisis than to overwhelm the Chinese with their military 
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and naval forces. Time and patient co-operation will cure what 
force can only aggravate. 

Justice in international relations costs something, and both 
sides have to pay. The whole responsibility for a proper settlement 
of the Shanghai trouble does not rest with the Chinese. There is 
an opportunity for courageous and effective leadership by the 
United States, in insisting that the Powers carry out their engage- 
ments towards China entered into at the Washington Conference. 


Historic Pointers for the Tennessee Legislature 

As a sort of side light upon the anti-evolution law in Tennessee, 
it is interesting to be reminded that about fifty years ago as nota- 
ble a man as Mr. Gladstone opposed the excavations then being 
carried on by the British government in buried cities in Mesopo- 
tamia. His reason was that a tablet which had just been dis- 
covered contained an account of the deluge more or less like, but 
much older than, the one given in the Bible. Mr. Gladstone felt 
that it was “an attack upon the Bible” and he succeeded in per- 
suading parliament to refuse funds for further explorations. But 
the real point to the situation is that the needed money was ob- 
tained from private sources and the work of exploration went on 
just the same. The moral is that it is impossible to hope to shut 
people away from scientific research and knowledge. The only 
wise thing to do is to teach them how to use it. 

Still another side light which comes nearer home is contained 
in a clipping from an old newspaper in the possession of one John 
D. Leitner, of Tiffin, Ohio. It relates how, in 1829, the school 
board of Circleville, Ohio, forbade a debate to be held in the 
schoolhouse on the question of the steam railroad, the school board 
taking the ground that the railroad “wasn’t mentioned in the 
Bible and because God never intended people to travel at the tre- 
mendous speed of fifteen miles an hour.” 

1S | 

And now we are to have still another secret order to save 
America—the A. P. P. P. P. A. William H. Anderson, the former 
superintendent of the New York Anti-Saloon League, who has 
just gotten out of Sing Sing Prison where he served a term for 
altering the Anti-Saloon League books, has announced that he ex- 
pects to start a new organization to be called, The American Pro- 
hibition Protestant Patriotic Protective Alliance. True to the old 
adage that a “burned cat dreads the fire,” Mr. Anderson is going 
to avoid all risk of illegal involvements this time by having all 
contributions to the new organization become personal gifts to 
himself, so that never again can any “anti-Protestant” require an 
investigation of his books. There is to be a “secret advisory coun- 
cil” and everything is to be kept very much in Mr. Anderson’s 
hands. The Herald is wondering how much more of this sort of 
thing America is to have before earnest Christian people learn 
that the Kingdom of God does not depend upon such organizations 
—but upon the Church of Jesus Christ. 

SS 

Certainly one of the most flagrant, if not blasphemous, uses to 
which a Christian song ever was put was in the incident, related by 
one of the commissions of the Federal Council of Churches, in which 
a white congregation sang “Onward Christian Soldiers” while it 
marched to the home of a highly educated Negro, who was engaged 
in important educational work, for the purpose of ordering him to 
move out of the neighborhood because he was a Negro. The white 
leader handed the black owner of the home a written demand to 
get out and waited for his reply. The owner declared that he 
would remain where he was. The crowd then left; but special 
police protection was needed for some time for the home. 

ea | 

The Southland has been generally conceded to be thoroughly 
orthodox, in large part of very conservative type. And yet that 
all of the South is not going to stand with Tennessee in its attempts 
to suppress the teaching of evolution was made evident two weeks 
ego when the lower house of the Georgia legislature defeated, 
after little and very mild discussion, a bill intended to do exactly 
what the Tennessee law against the teaching of evolution does. 
Georgia is one of the States which enforces the reading of so 
many verses of Scripture every day in school but it has no in- 
tention of trying to limit by law the freedom of scientific teaching. 














But Jesus said unto him, Follow me and leave the 
dead to bury their dead.—Matt. 8:22. 
ROBABLY the most pronounced ques- 
P tion in the religious, mental world to- 
day is the nature of Jesus. -The race 
is being treated to the spectacle of strife 
within the Church as to how we are to think 
of Christ, especially with respect to his 
origin and his dual nature in one person- 
ality. Of course it is no new thing. It be- 
gan almost immediately after his departure 
from his disciples, and except for sterile 
periods in the history of the Church has con- 
tinued to the present day. Nor need we 
think for a moment, when something like 
universal concord is reached in this or the 
succeeding generation, the last word will 
have been said and the conflict laid for all 
time. The unfathomable nature of Jesus 
Christ assures continued investigation, with 
ever new revelation, just as long as the mind 
of man fares forth on its voyages of dis- 
covery. The trouble is not that we are 
arriving at new meanings as to the nature 
of Christ, but in the spirit, so alien to the 
mind of Christ, by which we are reaching 
our conclusions. To hear a great church 
assembly state it will henceforth adopt 
other methods than:those of the politician 
is as amazing as it is hopeful. And yet, if 
we can see it aright, we can afford to be 
charitable, for children do not always choose 
the best way to bring about a desired end. 
And despite the astounding gains of the race 
it is still in its childhood. Let no one dare 
to say otherwise. Our gains have been all 
too few, in comparison with what is to be 
attained. After centuries of striving for 
brotherhood the basis of our civilization is 
yet force, and our liberty slavery to form 
and precept. Selfishness still is the motive 
power of our endeavor in state and world 
politics, and the cross of Christ in the in- 
dividual life is almost as much of an enigma 
as when the early Christians smothered it in 
Hebraic thought, and made it the capstone 
of a judicial theory of the Atonement. 
While the greater part of the more highly 
civilized nations of the world are struggling 
to create a new wonder of trust and co- 
operation three of the most populous nations 
of the world are hanging on its flanks, two 
of them probably thinking of smashing it, 
one certainly by the swiftest and surest way, 
and the third undermining it by saying it 
will have nothing to do with it. No one can 
look frankly at our time and fail to realize 
how little we have accomplished and how 
vacant we ofttimes act of our glorious gains. 
It is this realization of the slowness of the 
movement upward, coupled with the unques- 
tioned sacrificial zeal of many and the 
difficulty of forsaking the past for more 
wonderful possibilities, that should inspire 
at once patience and charity. Even if the 
spirit and method of new gains are not in 
accord with the teachings of Christ, let us 
remember the struggle is from sickness to 
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health and a sick person is very apt to be 
both unreasonable and unkind. 

How often when the Christ has called the 
Church out to new conquests has it returned 
to the dead past. Perhaps Jesus had that 
very possibility in mind when he said, Leave 
the dead to bury its own dead; follow me. 
In any event we must recognize sooner or 
later truth is not static, cannot be static 
and be truth—at least in its comprehension. 
It has life and because of that grows, ever 
assuming new forms. To say it is fixed 
in its expression is to deny all progress, all 
possibility of progress, indeed. It is to be 
expected in its struggle into new forms there 
will be conflict—at least until we can build a 
universal mind that can be taught—and that 
is far ahead. 

Jesus the One Constant 
But, says some one, is there no constant 
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AND Joseph brooded (as fathers brood) 
‘* Upon the lad. . . for the look in his eyes. 
And Joseph wondered (as fathers do) 
What weird lay hidden behind the years. 
And Joseph wished (as fathers wish) 
The sun-sheened highways for his lad. 
And Joseph feared (as fathers fear) 

Too steep the dark-lashed roads might be, 
Too hard the loads, how brave the heart. 
But Joseph prayed (as fathers pray) 

The lad be true man to his dreams, 
Though dreams alone his lantern be; 

For Joseph knew (as fathers know) 

That a man must hark to his spirit’s urge, 
And quest his goal ‘yond outmost star. 


Well, he gained the highroads he emprised, 

Came to the hilltop’s eminence, 

And only dream, his lantern there. 

And this would be the word on Joseph's 
lips, 

Had he stood by where Mary mourned: 

Lad, your road was hard and your hill was 
steep, 

(Oh, steep is the road to the morning star) 

But the road you trod is a man’s and God's. 


in our faith, nothing that persists? Of 
course there is. What we really mean when 
he plead for progress in Christian appre- 
hension is that we should go from one dog- 
matism to another. Our conception of 
Christ, of the Bible, of life, is our dogmatism 
for our age, to be superceded by the authori- 
tative statement of the next generation. If 
one age says the Bible is to be accepted 
literally and another says it is not, is not 
one statement just as dogmatic as the 
other? If one age holds to the miraculous 
birth of Jesus and another says “tradition,” 
wherein lies the difference, so far as dog- 
matic approach is concerned? 

But if the revelation of truth grows, is 
nothing permanent? Must we turn our 
backs upon the past? Are the dead indeed 
to be forgotten? Is nothing living still that 
lived in the First Century of the Christian 
era? Is the world, in its ceaseless change 


since the dawn of creation, but a forecast of 
the endless moving tide of life and thought? 
I do not for one moment mean to detract 
from the value of the Bible, more especially 
from the New Testament, and more par- 
ticularly still the life and teachings of Jesus. 
This is the imperishable record of clear 
thinking and lofty living. What I do mean 
to say is there is one eternal constant in 
any and all approach to our faith, and that 
is the living Christ. Jesus lives! The 
founder of the Church, the instigator of 
the new order of the sovereignty of God, 
lives. The form in which his teaching is 
transmitted to us may vary; the record of 
his life may seem to many questionable in 
some of its phases; discoveries of manu- 
scripts of which we do not know now may 
reverse some of our conceptions; but he lives. 
Not necessarily because his body was resur- 
rected. It is a great mistake to rest our 
assumption of a living Christ upon his 
bodily resurrection, though we may accept 
that. He would have lived just as surely if 
his body had crumbled to dust in that east- 
ern tomb. The continuity of his life does 
not rest upon the miracle, which I for one 
accept. He lives because he was what he 
was, because he had within him qualities of 
the Life that is of God; and that, conse- 
quently, cannot die. I am not concerned 
just now with when and how he came to be. 
I only know he lives—the founder and the 
life of the Church, and he lives as the life 
of the Church. 
An Assumption Based on Facts 

When Jesus was leaving his disciples he 
told them he was coming again, that he was 
not going to forsake them. The program 
he had mapped out for them was astound- 
ingly audacious—no less than the conquest 
of the world in his name, a conquest in the 
spirit of righteousness and love. He, the 
humble carpenter, with no prestige, no 
legions of men armed for victory, a convict 
lying upon a cross, despised and rejected of 
men, dared to send out these twelve simple 
men with their slogan of world dominion: 
an unthinkably impossible task, a dreamer 
yielding to his own hallucination. And that, 
doubtless, would have been literally true. 
His project would have been a mere incident 
in history had his work been finished upon 
the cross. But when he said to his disciples 
they were to carry on, he also said, “I will 
go with you. I am not leaving this work to 
you alone. Where you go in carrying out 
my program you may count on my presence 
with you.” And since that happening in the 
eastern garden—the mystery no man has 
solved, or probably will solve—no one of 
his devotees has gone forth on any mission 
in the developing work of the new Order of 
Brotherhood, but he has been able to count 
on his presence and realize his power mak- 
ing it possible to accomplish his work. 

Would we know what his presence means? 
Then review the history of the two thousand 
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conquering years during which the idea of 
world brotherhood has been growing. The 
reason we have not gone farther is that the 
distance between primal man and a Son of 
God is so far. Our gains, in comparison 
with what is to be attained, are not so great, 
but when set down beside the condition of 
the race at its worst, they are enormous. 
The development of highly organized nations 
beginning to yield to an unselfish national 
motive; the program of ‘education until 
within two or three generations most of the 
sons of men will have the rudiments of edu- 
cational acquirements; the growth of science 
and scientific attainment, as investigation 
opens out te us the wealth of the world in 
which we live and controls it for the good 
and happiness of man; the emerging con- 
sciousness of the unity of the race, and the 
debt we owe one to the other—all these and 
many more are the fruits of the Christian 
faith. They are not found where Christianity 
has not gone. Just as soon as Christian- 
ity begins to work in any country or among 
any people these elements of a newer, larger, 
more intelligent, more resourceful, more 
morally and spiritually compelling life be- 
gin to manifest themselves. In proportion 
as the faith expresses itself, as Jesus gave 
it to the world through his followers, does 
human progress show itself. . There is no 
more certain proof of the truth of a state- 
ment from any human lip than the evidence 
afforded by history of the presence of a 
living leader and inspirer in the progress 
of the world through the sacrificial effort of 
the Church he founded. 


But if we find evidence of the presence 
of a living Christ in the cumulative life of 
mankind since the beginning of the Chris- 
tian era, we will assure ourselves none the 
less by the experience of myriads of souls 
who have held converse with him, and in the 
light of whose presence they have been en- 
abled to go “from glory unto glory.” In the 
Christian world nothing has been so real, in 
the last analysis, as the presence of the 
Christ in life’s great moments. “I know 
him whom I have believed” is and has been 
the testimony of lives in number beyond 
computation. Those men and women will 
bear witness to the fact it is not his teach- 
ing, or the manner of his life when he was 
here, primarily, that has moved them, but 
a vital experience of a living personality 
that has inspired and lifted them to new and 
hitherto unattained heights of being. By 
and by we will find, if we have not already 
discovered it, that the only permanent thing 
in the universe is personality, that when the 
new order is ushered in it will be of per- 
sons—living, throbbing persons—for we are 
like God and he is the one great reality. 
The Church’s Offering to the World 


What the Church has to offer to the 
world, then, is not a system, however neces- 
sary must be orderly procedure. We must 
not mistake the Church for the Church’s 
message. That has been too often the 
tragedy of her history. Fortunately it is 
rapidly crumbling, as an idea. The Church 
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itself is under investigation, now. We are 
glad it is so. Just as long as the Church 
assumes itself above criticism by that same 
sign will it become effectively inoperative. 
Not long can any section of the Church 
maintain itself on a basis of historic im- 
munity. Human progress will not stand for 
that for many generations. The Church is 
not an end, but a means. 

Nor yet has the Church been called upon 
to offer a body of doctrine, though it is re- 
quired to aid in the acquisition of truth. It 
is rather startling to find, as we must, if we 
are honest in our investigation, that the 
Church has concerned itself, to say the least, 
overmuch with seeking adherence to the 
philosophy of its faith rather than faith in 
its Leader in its simplicity and correspond- 
ing power. That philosophy has been so 
very intricate it has puzzled many and re- 
pulsed more, for it has laid too much stress 
on a form of faith, the result at once of the 
paganizing influence of the nations of 
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southern Europe and the barbarizing in- 
fluence of northern peoples. That there 
must be a philosophy of religion is beyond 
doubt; but it must not take the place of the 
faith itself. 

Nor yet has the Church to offer, first, a 
new social order, though it is called upon to 
lay down its life for that very order, and the 
goal of the Church is to bring about that 
order. But to some degree every form of 
society, pagan and Christian alike, is striv- 
ing for a new order of society. Christianity 
is not alone in that. 

What the Church has to offer to the world 
is a person, a living, enduring personality, 
who abides with those who seek him and 
trust him and follow him to the death, and 
from whom “neither death nor life, nor 
angels, nor principalities, nor things present, 
nor things to come, nor powers, nor height, 
nor depth, nor any other creature shall be 
able to separate us” now or forever more. 

(To be concluded) - 


The Threefold Work of the Holy Spirit 
Number Three—The Conquering Power of the Church 


BY REV. D. M. HELFENSTEIN, D. D. 


tion of Jesus, “But whom say ye 

that lam?” and said, “Thou art the 
Christ, the Son of the living God, “he laid 
the foundation for that remarkable state- 
ment of Christ concerning the durability of 
his Church, “Upon this rock I will build my 
Church, and the gates of hell shall not pre- 
vail against it.’ The foundation for the 
Church of Jesus Christ was the truth that 
he is the Son of God. When Jesus said, “He 
would build his Church against which the 
gates of hell should not prevail,” it was a 
challenge to Satan, the avowed enemy of the 
Church. Satan accepted the challenge and 
has made war on the Church ever since. He 
has marshaled his forces and impelled them 
with a bitter hatred against the Church and 
all for which it stands. 

While Satan has incited his hosts with a 
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LOVE’S WAGES 
THE wages of love are small, so small, ' 

You 7 might know they were paid 
at all. 
A glance, a smile, or the clasp of hands, 
The coin of a heart that understands; 
A name soft whispered, a lingered kiss— 
The wage of love is paid in this. 


W ‘tin Peter responded to the ques- 


But, oh, the magic such coin can buy— 

The waking joy of a dawn-flushed sky, 
Drudgery speeding on skylark’s wings, 
Songs in the heartbeats of common things; 
And firelit shadows of evening bent 

With peace and comfort and all-content. 


The wages of love are small, so small, 

One scarcely could say that they cost at all. 

Yet lives are lonely, and hearts still ache 

In bitter lack for he wee coin’s sake; 

And many a silk-clad life of ease 

Would barter its purse of gold for these. 
—Selected. 
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bitter hatred for all that was good, Jesus by 
his teachings and by his example has in- 
spired his followers with a spirit of love and 
service, and a desire for all that is uplifting. 

The life of Christ and his teachings bore 
testimony to the fact that the whole moral 
fabric of society was out of harmony with 
humanity’s highest good. Jesus taught that 
the seat of all the trouble in the world was 
to be found in the heart of man, and that 
God, his Father, looked upon the heart and 
held it responsible. He taught that man had 
an enemy, the devil, who made it his busi- 
ness to incite the heart with hatred, jeal- 
ousy, envy, and ill will. He taught that the 
human heart though susceptible to evil in- 
fluences, was also susceptible to good in- 
fluences. He also taught that there must be 
a change in the heart and life before the 
Kingdom of Heaven could become a reality 
to the individual or to society. His teach- 
ings found a responsive chord in a few 
hearts and with these he began to establish 
his spiritual Kingdom here on earth—a 
Kingdom which was to have love as its mo- 
tive power. Jesus was pleased to call the 
association of these kindred hearts his 
Church, and this Church was to be his rep- 
resentative on earth when he should return 
to his Father. His disciples witnessed the 
constant opposition to their Lord and his 
teachings. He admonished them not to lose 
faith though he was to meet his death at 
the hands of his enemies. Their hearts were 
filled with sorrow, which could only be 
allayed by the promise of the Holy Spirit, 
which was to be to them a comfort in his 
absence. 

These few disciples, the nucleus of his 
Church, finally witnessed his death upon 
the cross. And not understanding the teach- 
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ings he had given them concerning his death 
and resurrection, they experienced three 
days of deep lonesome darkness. But on the 
third day tidings reached them that their 
Lord had risen. This gave them their first. 
clue to the meaning of the promise that the 
gates of hell should not prevail against his 
Church. He was with them forty days 
demonstrating the power of his resurrected 
body and giving further instructions per- 
taining to his Kingdom. 
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Before he left them he gave them the 
Great Commission, which revealed to them 
more fully than anything that he had hither- 
to spoken, that his gospel was to be given 
to all the world, and he gave them the assur- 
ance that he would be with them alway, 
“even unto the end of the world.” 

The last day he was with them he led 
them out as far as Bethany, and paused on 
the way for his final conversation with them. 

(Continued on page twenty-one) 


My Bootlegger 


BY GUY C. HONEYMAN 


Y Bootlegger” may seem a queer sub- 
M ject to talk on when I am supposed 
to represent the cause of temper- 
ance. It is a known fact, however, that this 
term is used at the present time with much 
meaning by a certain class of individuals 
now residing in the bounds of this land that 
we call the United States of America, 
Strange as it may seem we had my bootleg- 
ger in the days of the saloon. Speak-easy, 
blind tiger, were some of the titles that this 
gentleman of questionable leisure applied to 
himself in carrying out his notorious busi- 
ness. 

The saloon afforded him an excellent 
cloak whereby he could carry on his busi- 
ness unmolested. What was his aim in life? 
One word, I think, will tell the story, 
“Greed for Money.” He cared not for the 
homes that he robbed, the children and 
wives that he made suffer for warmth, food, 
and raiment. He held out that glorious 
promise, Come, take of my cup, and you 
will proceed to forget your troubles. Which 
in a way was true, because the man or per- 
son that sat down at this gentleman’s table 
lost what self-respect and shame he had. I 
can hear my bootlegger of that day laugh- 
ing in his sleeves as he recruits a new con- 
vert to his banquet hall. My bootlegger of 
the day in which the saloon survived, tried 
to serve his poison in quantities that would 
not kill but still would create an appetite 
for more. 

Not so with the bootlegger of today. For 
a short time I am going to ask you to leave 
this room with me and we shall visit a 
large chemical laboratory. They are about 
to perform an experiment to find what cer- 
tain: acids will do. when brought together 
under certain conditions. Before us we see 
the chemist dressed in his rubber apron and 
sleeves as a protection against the acids 
and poisons which he is about to handle. He 
now. picks up an hundred cubic centimeter 
glass breaker and inspects it to see whether 
or not it is clean for his purpose. He has 
some doubt in his mind that this glass will 
not do. Let’s watch him prepare his uten- 
sils for his work. First he dips it into the 
water in the basin which is before him, 
next he takes fine pumice stone and thor- 
oughly scours this glass, he again rinses 
this glass with water. Now comes the final 
preparation, he pours into the glass a small 
portion of aqua regia, and then does he use 


the ordinary water to wash this glass? No, 
he must use water that contains no metal or 
other poison which might combine with the 
solution with which he is experimenting, 
thereby causing an explosion endangering 
his life. Not so with my bootlegger. 
Distilled water is the only thing that will 
answer his purpose. We have noted how the 
chemist prepares for his work. How care- 
ful and painstaking he is with work that is 
not intended for human consumption. Now 
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FROM SHORE TO SHORE 


EN we shall die, how shall we know 
What path to take, which way to go 
To reach the heaven our dreams foreshow? 


Perhaps some angel will be near, 
Or some bright saint we reckon dear, 
Waiting our faltering course to steer. 


All heavenward roads on earth commence, 
Faint heart, far back midst time and sense; 
Who leads us here will lead us hence. 


Our Savior now—forevermore 
The same with steadfast love and lore— 
He is the Way from shore to shore. 
—Lyman Whitney Allen, in 
N. Y. Christian Advocate. 
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let’s visit my bootlegger’s laboratory and 
see how he prepares for his work. 

First we see before us some corn that the 
farmer has refused to feed to his stock 
as it is too moldy. Next a barrel that had 
been filled with some product of coal tar in 
its first journey as a barrel. I hear him 
say, This will do very well for my experi- 
ment in human life, as the tar will keep my 
liquid from escaping. Corn is placed in this 
barrel and then dilled with water close by 
from an old frog pond of uncertain age. 
The water has stood so long that it is cov- 
ered with green scum. Fear of the officers 
caused this man to conceal his work and we 
find that he buries it sometimes in the 
swamp, other times it has been found in the 
bottom of stables. 

When fermentation has set in and the 
juice is ready to be strained, he picks up an 
old gunny sack of questionable cleanliness 
and proceeds to strain his liquid through it. 
Now comes the boiling or distilling process. 
Some will have copper stills with copper 
worms, still others will use an old galvan- 
ized tub or wash boiler fitted with a wooden 
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lid to which has been attached a rubber hose 
for catching the steam. He then proceeds 
to collect the steam and condense it into a 
liquid which he calls corn whisky, moon- 
shine, and what not. I have seen tubs in 
which this liquor has been brewed, that has 
had the glsvanize all eaten off exposing the 
dull rusty, sheet iron. You must know that 
with this improvised still of his he cannot 
have it pure, for his materials were not of 
the first quality in the beginning. He finds 
that his product does not have the right 
kick. Now begins the doctoring. What does 
he use in filling his prescription? The man 
himself is the only one that can really an- 
swer that question. 

I am now going to call to the witness 
stand one of the mounted patrol of New 
Jersey. You may not know it, but New 
Jersey is patrolled by mounted cops in the 
country the same as our cities are patrolled 
by police. We will now listen to this man’s 
story. A high-powered car is seen to leave 
for .a certain road for the coast of New 
Jersey. Seated at the wheel of this car is 
a man of financial means and with him is 
one of the blue bloods of this section. Why 
does he take this blue blood of society with 
him? So that he will act as his advertis- 
ing agent. We of the force know that the 
amount of whisky he carries in the boot 
of this car will not supply the thirst that 
the advertising agent will develop. We are 
interested in finding where he has his labor- 
atory for manufacturing his “hootch.” At 
last we locate his laboratory in a desolate 
section of the country. The trap is pre- 
pared and he, unawares, sets forth to deliv- 
er his first run of poison. The trap is 
sprung and he is caught in the hands of the 
law. 

Now let us visit his laboratory and see 
what we find: denatured alcohol, ether, by- 
products of tar, wood alcohol, benzine, and 
many other liquids not intended for human 
consumption. 

I think I have given you a very good idea 
of the workings and the coming and going 
of my bootlegger. Now what is the remedy? 
Let me ask another question before I at- 
tempt to answer this question? We had 
horse stealing until there arose among the 
settlers what was known as a vigilante 
court, and woe betide the man found guilty 
by this court. It stopped horse stealing to 
a large extent, not altogether, but it has 
been reduced to a very small minority, 
where we hear very little of it today. .We 
have upon our statute books laws forbidding 
stealing, yet now and then it is still done. 
My bootlegger is not afraid so long as he 
hears the public say “my” bootlegger, for 
he knows that he is safe. Let the commun- 
ity once say “Our Bootlegger,” and mean it, 
and we will find this gentleman packing 
his belongings and getting ready to move 
on. Let’s keep him moving until we drive 
him into the corner from which he has no 
escape. We owe it to ourselves, our chil- 
dren, and our future generations to wipe 
out, once for all, this notorious gentleman 
and vulture. 

Dayton, Ohio. 
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At Prayer Time 


Before I formed thee, I knew thee; before 
thou camest forth, I sanctified thee.—Jer. 
1:5. 

o 


Our claim for spiritual distinction is 
sometimes made in bold terms. In instances, 
like may be found in the prophets, where 
worth of message and importance of service 
justify the claim, there is little that can 
be said against such boldness. Similar in- 
stances may be found in our own times. 
There are ministers who are convinced that 
it is their duty to preach; there are mis- 
sionaries to whose conscience some Mace- 
donian call seems to have come; and there 
are other Christian leaders who labor day 
after day with the feeling of divine com- 
mission in their hearts. 

There are instances of another character, 
too. For bold claims do not always impress 
hearers with a sense of worthiness. Re- 
ligious enthusiasm may at times cause one 
to overestimate his importance. Ambition 
for prominent places, or some overly de- 
veloped egoism, may easily lead some to 
claim for themselves a divine appointment 
for their tasks. 

These two types of estimate of our work 
in the world point to a frequent utterance 
that every one should determine for him- 
self just what God’s task for the individual 
may be. Such utterances always carry cer- 
tain dangers. Nearly every serious man or 
woman finds it hard to say for a surety, “I 
have found myself, and my work.” The 
most of us have our moments when we wish 
that some superior judgment would decide 
what is the way and where is the task. On 
such as these, positive statements about the 
spiritual necessity of finding God’s plan for 
one’s life fall heavy. 

Furthermore, the complications of tasks 
today are so great that they are bewilder- 
ing. Once it was a fairly simple matter to 
determine just what work one could do well, 
or do best. Not so today. One of the most 
difficult problems a young man or woman 
has to decide is that of a life work. It is 
the hardness of the problem that makes 
bold claim more penetrating and, at times, 
confusing. 

o 
We should love with a lifetime’s love in an 
hour 

If the hours were few; 

We should rest, not for dreams,: but for 
fresher power, 

To be and to do. 

—Mary Lowe Dickinson. 


om 


Yet it is not to youth alone that this 
problem of our real place in life comes hard; 
many who have reached maturity struggle 
with it, at times quite bitterly. A man, 
some years past middle life, said not long 
ago, “I do not think that I have found my 
work yet.” Readers of this page will likely 
recall several times when similar statements 
have been made in their hearing. 


Then what is it? What can be done 
about it? Does it really pertain to devo- 
tional interests that this page seeks to 
serve? 

Now let us approach the answer some- 
what indirectly. Certainly this is a spirit- 
ual problem. But the difficulty is that too 
many of us have thought of religion as some 
mystic means of vocational guidance. And 
there have been many times when prayer 
has been unconsciously used as a means of 
arguing with ourselves over some of these 
problems. 

Yet, let us still insist, our problem is 
spiritual. It must also be said to be a 
matter pertinent to our interests here. 

For we must admit that every one should 
not be satisfied with less than his most 
effective life. It is in such a life that the 
largest contribution can be made. But this 
may not say that God has a so-called plan 
for every life, and that he withholds it, 
allowing individuals to seek blindly and then 
ultimately to miss a guess on what that plan 
may be. 

For God’s plan for a life may not be in 
terms of a vocation. That we may select for 
ourselves. But in the vocation we do accept, 


there are ways of conduct and principles of 
~ 








The little sharp vexations 

And the briers that catch and fret, 
Why not take all to the helper 

Who has never failed us yet? 
Tell him about the heartaches 

And tell him the longings, too; 
Tell him the baffled purpose 

When we scarce know what to do; 
Then leaving all our weakness 

With the one divinely strong, 
Forget that we bore the burden 

And carry away the song. 

—Anon. 


S ——— 
action that make for the kind of manhood 
and womanhood the world needs. Once that 
is seen and accepted, no prophet can claim 
more in terms of guidance. 
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God would have our work honorable. It 
must be useful—serviceable or productive, 
or both. Fortunately the day is here when 
we look on such callings as Christian call- 
ings if they are pursued with Christian in- 
terests and ideals. 

Whatever our work may be, God would 
have it done with a will. There have been 
persons who have though®themselves called 
to religious tasks who have been content 
largely by being recognized thus by their 
fellows. But work, be it the work of a 
prophet or of an artisan, should be done in 
the spirit of a devotion. In the pulpit or 
at the plow the task should be an expression 
of the individual’s consecration. 

Some dissatisfactions with callings—not 
all of them, however—are the result of see- 
ing others succeed or finding our own at- 
tainments far short of our drcams. In some 
instances too small an income brings dis- 
heartenment, too. 

We fail to recall that it matters little 
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whether we be priest or shopman, that. the 
dignity of the calling may not be so much 
in the task itself, but in the degree of spirit 
in which the task is performed. 

God has his dream for life; some may 
think he has a dream for every life—which 
would be true if we would be content to ac- 
cept the first statement as sufficient.. In 
that dream for life, we can find some means 
and measure for its fulfillment. For tasks 
change; inventions arise at times when our 
callings are altered. In some of these 
changes many are thrown out of accustomed 
labor. Yet God’s dream goes on. If we 
have lived and worked diligently and high- 
mindedly we have that far succeeded, be the 
changes what they may. If we have not 
worked diligently, we have failed no matter 
how sustained our work may be. 


oO 


The great God spoke a work through me— 
The word was life. How can it be 
That I, in God’s own substance made, 
Should face the universe afraid? 
Born of eternal life am I— 
Why should I fail and die? 
O God, so huge was thine intent 
So greatly was thy passion spent, 
This counterfeit is not the plan 
That thou didst dream for man, 
’Tis this: Man’s dream must mate with 
thine; 
Man’s word, man’s life, must be divine; 
Man must be conscious through and through 
To make thy dream come true. 
—Angela Morgan. 


2 


If we would be bold, therefore, in our 
claims today let it not be merely in the 
type of a work we do, whatever reverence 
it may inspire. Let our boldness be ex- 
pressed more in the degree of spirit in which 
our work is done. 

Some think they fail because their work 
seems common; little do they think that they 
may succeed in a fine parenthood or in a 
good citizenship. 

Some may feel out of heart when in 
prayer they may have asked what they 
should do with no satisfactory answer in 
return. God may not tell us what our work 
must be. But he has set forth his dream; 
at least we have guessed it, and we can 
live with our own desires fulfilling his dream 
as we see it. 


oO 

I would be strong, for there is much to 
suffer; . 

I would be brave, for there is much to dare. 


oO 


Accept our work, thou Infinite Spirit; 
however finite it may be, we seek to do it 
as unto thee. Where we may have failed 
in spirit, may we be quickened by desires to 
work worthily. If we are dissatisfied with 
our lot, let us understand that a simple task 
may be made an offering unto thee. Help 
us that our hands be clean, our minds quick- 
ened, and our purposes high. Thus may our 
work and life be blessed unto all eternity. 
Amen. 

ERNEST D. GILBERT. 
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Woman’s Work 


Mrs. Emma 8S. Powers 
General Secretary-Treasurer 
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Many, Many Ways to Help Missions 


FORTY AND MORE 


1—Join a missionary society. If there is 
none in your church, have one organized. 

2—Attend every meeting when possible. 

3—When impossible to attend, send a written 
explanation for your absence, and a verse 
of Scripture, which shall bespeak your 
interest in the meeting. 

4—Be prompt in paying dues. 

5—Invite a neighboring society to meet with 
you and to supply the program. 

6—Have a family mite box at home to collect 
stray pennies, nickels, and dimes. 

7—Place this mite box on the breakfast table 
on Sundays, family birthdays, and all 
holidays. 

&—Invite friends living in places where 
there are no missionary societies to take 
and use mite boxes. 

9—Try to get one new member every month. 

190—Hold the meeting occasionally in the 
home of a woman not yet interested. 

11—Have in your church a union meeting 
once a year with the missionary societies 
of all the churches of your community. 
(You will get many new ideas by such a 
meeting.) 

12—Invite all the young folks to be present 
at each public meeting. 

13—-Spend less money for the nonessentials of 
life, and more for missionary books and 
leaflets. 

14—-Loan missionary literature after you have 
read it. 

15—Give a year’s subscription for “The 
Christian Missionary” to some member of 
your church who cannot subscribe. 

16—Solicit missionary books, or funds with 
which to purchase such, for a circulating 
library for the society. 

17—Save all the clippings you can find which 
would be profitable to read aloud ‘in the 
meetings. 

18—Give missionary books as_ Christmas 
gifts to friends or rewards to Sunday- 
school ‘scholars. 

19—Give a year’s subscription to “Everyland” 
as a Christmas gift to some child. 

20—Recommend to your Sunday-school super- 
intendent that he arrange to have short 
papers prepared occasionally by the older 
scholars, on missionary subjects, and read 
before the school. 

21—Make a list of persons not interested in 
missions, and pray for them daily. 

22—-Make the president of the missionary so- 
ciety or the pastor’s wife a life member 
of the Woman’s Mission Board of the 
Christian Church. 

23—Pray for the success of all missionary 
societies. 

24—Attend 
possible. 

25—Read all available literature on the sub- 
ject of missions, and talk about mission- 
ary work. 

26-—-Always read the current mission study 
books. 

27—Never refuse to do any task for the cause 
which the president of the society or the 
pastor may ask. 

28—Make a missionary scrapbook to lend 
to those desiring it. 

29—Have occasional discussions at the mis- 
sionary meeting. 

30—Ask the pastor occasionally to address 
the regular meeting, or give a _ Bible 
reading, at which time urge every mem- 
ber to be present. 

31—Keep a blank book in which to note any 
items of interest or practical hints which 
may be of use in the mission work. 

32—Collect clippings giving information con- 
cerning missionary work, and distribute 
at the meetings, that the members may 
respond to their names by reading the 
same. 

383—When members remove to other places, 
encourage them to continue their work 
for missions. 

34—Write a cheerful, loving, sympathetic 
letter to some missionary on the field, 
assuring him or her of your prayers and 
interest, but requiring no answer. 

35—Commit to memory all the passages of 
Scripture in the interests of missions 
which you find in your daily Bible read- 
ings. 

36—Help furnish a room in the Dormitory at 
Franklinton College. 

37—See to it that the children of your church 


every missionary convention 


have missionary instruction, either in 
Sunday-school or in mission bands. 

38—Make a collection of pictures representing 
heathen lands, costumes, etc., and use 
these in interesting the children in the 
work. 

39—Make similar collections, representing 
subjects of interest and costumes in our 
own land and send to missionaries for 
their work with children. Be sure to 
prepay charges. 

40—Give the children an imaginary mission- 
ary tour by means of the blackboard. 

41—Tell missionary stories to the children 
and occasionally see who can write the 
fullest account from memory of what 
has been told. 


Do not try to do all of these things at 
once, but select a few of the things to begin 
with and after you have thoroughly tested 
them, try others and see if you have not 
strengthened your own interest in missions, 
as well as adding much to the effective work 
of your missionary society. 





Stewardship and Promotion 


Warren H. Denison, Secretary 





Thinking Straight on Church Benevolences 
GREAT deal of loose thinking is done 
about the benevolences of the church. 

Many have not thought the matter of the 

Kingdom benevolences through. Many con- 
gregations are building new houses of wor- 
ship. Others are enlarging, remodeling, re- 
pairing. All of this is splendid, but all have 
not stopped to think that during such 
periods there must be no decreasing of our 
general enlarging work. Missionaries can- 
not otherwise be supported, colleges main- 
tained, workers kept at the pressing and 
needy tasks. There are very important 
reasons why our work should have increased 
support. Our work is successful and grow- 
ing and must be maintained. The demands 
are greater. Agreements with fields and 
workers must be carried out. There are 
great responsibilities resting on our church 
not only to maintain our work as at present 
but the absolute necessity of enlarging to 
meet its normal growth is upon us. We 
must ever bear in mind that the whole 
work of the Christian Church is binding 
upon us all. Because a church is building, 
or enlarging its equipment, it cannot follow 
that that church can decrease its contribu- 
tions to the work outside its local bounds. 


Many of our churches are now making 
church budgets, and that is right. They 
should do so, but they must watch the ratio 
between the local part of the budget and the 
benevolent part. We should have a number 
of churches whose benevolent budget should 
equal the local budget. Some of these 
budgets are very weak on the benevolent 
side and there must be conscience aroused to 
the necessity of planning for and actually 
giving to meet the needs of our work. No 
one dare talk about the many calls or large- 
ness of the benevolent work until after he 
has given the full one-tenth that belongs to 
the Lord. 

There is great responsibility on the part 
of the every-member canvasser and the one 


who trains them so that the gifts, prayers, 
and interest of every man, woman, and child 
be enlisted for the whole work. Your local 
work is important, but it is no more im- 
portant than your work at your college, 
your conference, your home mission, foreign 
mission, and other interests. These are yours 
and mine too. If they fail we are disgraced, 
and if they succeed God is honored. We 
should be giving more and more each year 
to the Kingdom. It is a great privilege we 
have to be partners with God, and as his 
stewards we must see that no part of his 
work suffers. We must grow individually in 
our giving. 

No more far-reaching, basic principle was 
adopted by our General Convention than 
that of urging every person, every church to 
increase the giving annually by at least 
fifteen percent. The principle of growth is 
involved, not merely enlargement of work, 
but enlargement of life. 

Then again paying one benevolent obliga- 
tion does not excuse from another. It would 
not do that even in the business world, much 
less among Christians in a spiritual work. 
I cannot be excused from paying my 
grocery bill because I pay my shoe bills. 
No one can be excused from paying his ob- 
ligations sacredly assumed by giving to 
some other worthy enterprise. Because I 
support my local church I cannot be excused 
from supporting my college, my missions, 
my orphanage; because I can see a work 
that is near I am not excused from my work 
that I cannot see. 

We are Christians and as Christians we 
must face our personal budgets and our 
church budgets not as a matter of bargain- 
ing but as stewards. 





Evangelism and Life Service 


Rev. McD. Howsare, Executive Secretary 





"Tis So 
E quote from an address of Dr. J. F. 
Burnett: 


We are now singing, “Hold the fort,” 
instead of being out in the field, a 
mighty marching, conquering host, singing, 
“Onward, Christian soldiers, Marching as 
to war.” The Church of Jesus Christ was 
instituted for conquest; it was built for ag- 
gressive warfare; it was meant to be a mov- 
ing Pentecost. Into its very life was 
breathed the Master’s word—Go. It is 
geared for speed; it dare not stand still; its 
equilibrium depends upon its motion; it wab- 
bles when its speed is slackened; if it stops 
it will topple over into the ecclesiastical 
scrap-heap and be lost to human service 
forever. 

Much is being said about an old-fashioned 
evangelism, the very mention of which 
brings to the minds of the older men recol- 
lections of the preacher on horseback; his 
humble, but welcome appearance; his sanc- 
tuary, the rude schoolhouse, the log meeting- 
house, or the freer glade of the forest for 
walls, the sky for a covering and a stump 
for a pulpit. There were his altar or sac- 
rifice, the mourners’ bench, and the mes- 
sage; and his reward for it all was the 
tears of the penitent, ‘the glowing face of 
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the redeemed, and a community trans- 
formed. Some would gladly continue it; but, 
alas, for such as would the conditions that 
made that evangelism possible no longer ex- 
ist. The whole tenor of modern living and 
modern thinking is against it, and we can 
no more go back to it than we can go back 
to the forest, the simple fare, the plain 
dress, and primitive methods of that time. 
However much we may regret the change, 
we must recognize it and adjust ourselves 
to it. But in adjusting ourselves to the new 
conditions, we should keep in mind that fun- 
damentals have not changed. The times 
and the conditions of this day demand new 
methods of procedure, but they do not de- 
mand a new Bible, nor a new doctrine of re- 
pentance, nor a new gospel, for the gospel 
is today as it was in Paul’s day, the power 
of God unto salvation to every one that be- 
lieveth. The new conditions are attended 
by complicated social problems, which the 
Church must solve. Old methods may be- 
come obsolete and ineffectual and new ones 
an absolute necessity, but no method of 
plowing has ever yet changed the fundamen- 
tal conditions of farming, and no method of 
evangelistic service will ever change the 
fact of sin and its exceeding great sinful- 
ness, nor the fact that the eternal, un- 
changeable law of salvation is repentance 
toward God and faith in the Lord Jesus 
Christ. Painting a wheelbarrow, says Jede- 
kiah, will not make it an automobile, nor 
will a bath cleanse a life, even though it 
be taken in hot water with scented soap and 
in a tub enameled with gold. ; 

Nothing short of the blood of Jesus Christ 
can cleanse a life, and any evangelism 
which does not include the fountain opened 
in the house of King David for sin and un- 
cleanness, in no sense represents the Pente- 
costal model. 


The Kingdom Enlistment Week program 
stands for a present day method of evangel- 
ism and a life cleansed from sin and duly 
consecrated to the task of personally becom- 
ing like Jesus in character and conduct. 


a 


The glorious past is never disdained. 
There ought not to be any past, in the sense 
of exhaustion or annihilation. The past 
should be the most vivid and graphic in- 
fluence in the present. Because we have 


seen greatness we shall see glory, should be 
the tone of every man who undertakes to 
teach the mysteries of the divine Kingdom, 
and lead the enterprises of the elect and 
consecrated church.—Joseph Parker. 





The General Convention 


Rev. J. F. Burnett, D. D., Secretary 





Happy Ending 


MAN stepped up to Henry Ward 
~“ Beecher one day and said, “Sir, I am 
an evolutionist, and I want to disquss the 
question with you. I am also an annihila- 
tionist. I believe that when I die that will 
be the end of me.” “Thank goodness for 
that!” said Mr. Beecher, as he walked 
off and left the man dazed. 





UCH work is duplicated, and money un- 
necessarily spent, not only in the Con- 
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vention Office, but in the departmental of- 
fices as well, because conference secretaries 
and church clerks do not reply to inquiries, 
thus necessitating a second, and oftentimes 
a third, and sometimes a fourth letter, in 
order to get the information asked for. 

Recently I mailed to all the church 
clerks, except those of the Southern Chris- 
tian Convention (they will get theirs in due 
time), the following card: 


DEAR CO-LABORER: 

It is very important that we know something 
quite definite about our church attendance. I am 
asking you to fill out the blanks on the postal card, 
and return to me at once. It will require but a mo- 
ment’s work, and no money at all. Thank you. 

J. F. BURNETT. 


With the request I enclosed a self-ad- 
dressed government postal card, on which 
the following questions were printed: 


Name of Conference 
Name of Church 
How many members have you 
Do you have church service 
How many attend the morning worship (average) 














How many attend the evening worship (average) 








How many attending are not bers 
How many below twenty years of age 


On many of them the name of the con- 
ference and the name of the church were 
written, so that only six questions re- 
mained to be answered. About one-half 
the clerks responded to the call. More 
than two weeks later I mailed a second 
call, to which a little more than half that 
had not responded did, and two weeks later 
mailed a third call, and to some I have 
mailed the fourth request, and still no re- 
ply from quite a number. One lady replied 
to my fourth request, that when she got the 
first one she did not think it important, 
that she lost the second one, and gave the 
third to the preacher. Had it not been con- 
sidered important, I am sure I would not 
have gone to the labor and expense of mail- 
ing it. How much we could aid the work 
all along the line, if when we accept an of- 
fice we would accept its duties, obligations, 
and responsibilities. From one conference 
of nineteen churches, four cards were re- 
turned, leaving fifteen to be addressed a 
second or third time. Two cards, two 
stamps, double service, wasted waiting, and 
loss of patience. It is little wonder that 
pessimism gets hold of some hearts. The 
number of members in each conference, and 
the average attendance (estimated) will ap- 
pear in The Christian Annual for 1926, and 
churches not reporting will, by so doing, de- 
crease the average attendance of all. It 
hardly seems fair that it should be so. 


Remittances for July, 1925 





Whole Number of Remittances ................ 92 
PE EN Sass nabs shaban ShSs00%sabseernawed 70 
General Convention ............02.. $ 45.58 
ee eae 36.26 
SN ND vone base cchesewss ove 321.38 
Christian Education ..............05 127.09 
Aged Ministers’ Home .............. 94.27 

Evangelism 
Federal Council 
Relief Funds 
Purity Fund (Interest from Savings 

B6059 60000000600 cccconctns 5.34 
Central Convention ...............0. 4.00 

Prom GumGeGeGls one occccccccccccceccctecss 12 

as bbs én caewn ecntc $ 42.91 
Christian Education’................. 2.00 
Aged Ministers’ Home ............... 9.50 
Federal Council .........ccccccccscce 5.00 


AvucusT 20, 1925 





Salvation Army ......seccsccscescere 10.00 
Relief Funds ........c.ccecseseeseees 18.57 
From Conferences .......ccceceesccescccescsecs 3 
General Convention ......+-sseeeeees $ 88.50 
From Departments .......ccceccccecccesscceres 3 
General Convention .... $1,352.67 
Christian Education ... 291.67 
From Personal Gifts .......eseeseeceeccsssceese 4 
Home Missions ....- si aewn eeeesen 4s $ 10.50 
Christian Education .........ceseee0% -50 
Aged Ministers’ Home ..........+++- 100.00 


Received for Relief Funds, July, 1925 
‘Near East Relief 





Hixville S. S., Mass. cc sccccccccsccccvcccces $ 3.57 
Lost. Creek 8. &., Ohio ....ccccccccccscccccs 15.00 
ae eS ee ee reer re 29.00 
Ansonia Church, Ohfo 2. .cccccccccccssvvssece 60.00 

$107.57 





Christian Education 


W. A. Harper, General Secretary 





THE last Summer School of the Christian 
Church for the summer of 1925 has 
closed. The schools are over, but the work 
has just begun. “Long live the Summer 
Schools” through the lives of men and wom- 
en going out to serve more and better be- 
cause of their programs. As the schools 
closed, each one, over and over the words, 
“Next Year,” were said. If we could but 
know, there would be many stories revealed 
in the hearts of those who attended those 
schools at Keswick and Starkey, at Defiance 
and Palmer and Craigville, and at Elon and 
Bethlehem. To us has come a part of such 
a story, in the following sent into one of 
the Christian Education secretaries by a 
girl who spent ten days at the Craigville 
Summer School in July. She calls it: 


WHAT CRAIGVILLE DID FOR ONE GIRL 


Before I went to Summer School I real- 
ized as each week went past that I was 
growing more and more careless and almost 
indifferent to my church work, even to 
everyday life. I was restless and dissatis- 
fied. Something seemed lacking in life, but 
I did not realize what it was. At times I 
inwardly rebelled when asked to serve in 
Christian Endeavor, Sunday-school, or in 
any way. I am afraid I rarely saw work 
to be done unless it was pointed out to me. 

I think my pastor and his wife realized 
this; realized my need of new enthusiasm 
for my work. They persuaded me to attend 
the Craigville Conference with them. I had 
a glorious time there. But something more 
wonderful than that came to me. Through 
the lectures and even more through the 
spirit of the people I met, I caught what a 
life of service for Christ might mean. The 
old indifference seemed simply to drop away, 
and in its place came a fervent desire to 
serve the Master. In place of the old un- 
rest and discontent in my heart there is a 
deep realization of the joy of living to 
serve. Life is not dull and uninteresting, 
for it challenges me each day to do work 
for him. 

There is a resolve in my heart that came 
from my days at Craigville. Some day 
when I have saved enough to start on, I 
am going to Defiance, or some one of our 
Christian colleges, and train for definite 
service. Until then I will serve as best I 
can in my church, home, and community. 

One morning at Craigville, I arose soon 
after dawn and in company with a dear 


friend walked down to the ocean. It was: 


beautifully calm and peaceful that early 
morning. After I came home, and began 
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living over the days with the memory of 
that early walk, the following lines came to 
my mind: 

In the hush of dawn 

When the stars have gone 

And the moon is dipping low; 

In the sea of dreams 

Now afar there beams 

From the sky a golden glow. 


With a flash of gold 

And of crimson bold, 

Comes the light of morning sun 
Thus the God above 

In his infinite love 

Has a new day just begun. 


Let us make this day 

Not in our own way— 

But the way of him who died 

On a cross of woe, 

That the world might know 
How to live and with him abide. 


Now I am trying to live each day as the 
last verse of the poem reads. 


To one girl Craigville meant this. To 
many others it meant much. To fifty-eight 
young people, Defiance opened a larger vis- 
ta of service. And so the story goes. Read 
again. this beautiful testimony; and need we 
ask, “Are our Summer Schools worth 
while?” 





Foreign Missions 


"Wilson P. Minton, Secretary 





VEN though the Home and Foreign 

Mission departments receive as much 
money during August and September as 
they received last year for the same period, 
they will still be short $6,481.54 of the total 
received last year. This will mean a cor- 
responding cut in the work even though we 
felt we had cut to the limit last year. Dur- 
ing August and September last year we re- 
ceived for Home and Foreign Missions a 
total of $23,843.95. In order, therefore, to 
equal last year’s total receipts for Home 
and Foreign Missions we must have, before 
our books: close September 30, at least 
$30,325.49. This can and should be raised, 
but it will take the united efforts of all our 
people. A great many churches and a num- 
ber of conference woman’s boards make 
special efforts during this period to round 
out their church year with commendable 
records in mission giving, and we are de- 
pending upon your earnest endeavor this 
year.to help materially in our effort to meet 
the present situation. 

If. we succeed in raising the . above 
amount during this period it will enable us 
to complete this year. the work we out- 
lined at our last board meeting, and will 
also enable us to reduce the deficit in both 
departments to some extent. We cannot 
hope to eliminate the deficit unless our peo- 
ple respond with unprecedented gifts at 
once, Even this is not an impossible thing, 
but we just wonder sometimes how serious- 
ly our people are taking this condition of 
our Mission Board. Do you really under- 
stand that we actually cut down the regu- 
lar work last year and that unless these 
next six weeks show a decided increase in 
your giving we shall have to cut again this 
year? We can sce no other way to main- 


tain the work than for our people to get 
under the load. 

This could be done nicely if those church- 
es that have not given anything for mis- 
sions this year would send in their offering 
at once, and if this could be supplemented 
by personal gifts large and small. Why 
not make a special effort right now and 
help us clear this matter up speedily and 
properly? Has your church sent in its of- 
ferings? Have you personally given for 
missions all that you think the Lord de- 
sires for this year? 


Miss Stacy spent a few pleasant days 
with us here in Dayton on her way to the 
coast where she sails from San Francisco, 
on the Taiyo Maru, September 1. She 
plans to visit McKnights a day or two and 
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will then visit her brother in Brule, Ne- 
braska, before going on to the coast. She 
is delighted with her furlough experiences 
and returns to the. field with great antici- 
pations of a term of much usefulness and 
her large circle of friends wish her God- 
speed. 


The McKnights have had a_ pleasant 
rest with friends in Indiana and will soon 
be getting into school at the Boston School 
of Religious Education. Before doing so, 
however, they expect to speak at the West- 
ern Indiana and the Miami Ohio confer- 
ences and at several local churches. 


Miss Margaret Garman sailed from Ja- 
pan the eleventh and will land at Seattle 
the twenty-first. She will be in Defiance 
next year. 


Paul and the Philippian Jailor 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON FOR AUGUST 30, 1925 
Acts 16: 16-40 


BY REV. W. P. FLETCHER, D. D. 
Adult Division Secretary of the Department of Christian Education 


Golden Text—Believe on the Lord Jesus, 
and thou shalt be saved.—Acts 16:31. 


a 
vw 





HOME DAILY READINGS 


Monday, August 24—Personal Gain 
Versus Public Good. Acts 16:16-24. 
Tuesday, August 25—The Jailor Con- 
verted. Acts 16:25-34. 
Wednesday, August 26—The Officers 
Troubled. Acts 16:35-40. 
Th day, August 27—Following Christ. 
sweets Mark 1:16-20. 
Frid August 28—The Prodigal Son. 
een Luke 15:11-21. 
turday, August 29—Confessing Christ. 
oe 7 Rom, 10:1-10. 
Sunday, August 30—A New Standing 
and a New Song. Psalm 40:1-5. 
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A WORSHIP SERVICE 


The Model Prayer—By the whole school. 

Psa. 40:1-5—Recited by the superintendent. 

Hymn—"O Love That Will not Let Me Go, 
No. 141 in “Worship and Song.” 

Lesson Story—Told by chairman of the com- 
mittee on evangelism. ‘ 
Prayer—By member of evangelism commit- 

tee. Thanks for Jesus our Savior, salva- 
tion from sin, and Kingdom enlistment 
results; and prayer that the lost may be 
saved and that our boys and girls may be 
saved from ever being lost. d 
Hymn—"O Jesus, Thou Art Standing,” No. 
131 in “Worship and Song.” , 
Hymn—"‘Now in the Days of Youth, No. 
129 in “Worship and Song. 
Lesson Period. 
Superintendent—Review of August program 
and preview of September. 
Secretary—Average attendance of teachers 
and of school for August, 1924 and 1925. 
Hymn—"“Lord Jesus Christ, for Love of 
Thee,” No. 206 in “Worship and Song.” 
Benediction—By the pastor. 


Hope of Their Gain Gone 


EN had been making money out of the 
disability of a young girl. The mission- 
aries have caused the disability to disappear 


- 


and with it the gain to the men. What 
care they that a body has been restored, 
or a mind cleared or a soul saved when the 
hope of their gain has gone? What a hellish 
thing greed is. It will sell a girl into white 
slavery, bootleg whisky to deluded victims, 
defeat child-labor laws, deny one’s own child 
an adequate education, open saloons and 
close churches, send cigarettes to China and 
deny her the gospel. Nothing is too con- 
temptible for stinginess and greed to stoop 
to. 

Play on Prejudice 


How often prejudice has been used as an 
instrument played upon by designing 
politicians, and indeed theologians to gain 
their own end. In this instance they used 
religious prejudice, “being Jews;” economic, 
“trouble our city;” and social, “customs.” 
When men begin in behalf of any cause to 
play on prejudice, then you can doubt their 
cause. Let us have a reason, not a prej- 
udice, for our belief and action. 


The Mob 


Once again it is the characteristic mob. 
Their prejudices have been appealed to, and 
unreasoning they begin to push and yell 
until they get “the power,” and then all 
restraint is cast aside, and they can crucify 
Jesus, mob Paul, lynch a victim innocent or 
guilty, undermine a preacher, unchristian- 
ize a follower of Jesus, defeat a great re- 
form movement, or throw the cause of Jesus 
into contempt. 

The Court 


All sense of justice is gone here too. 
Once again they shout, Crucify him, and the 
court says, Crucify. The county shouts 


. nonenforcement, and the police wink at law 


violation and the judges free the bootlegger. 
The Chicago papers shout personal liberty 
and the iniquity of the Volstead Act, and the 
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courts are helpless and more than a murder 
a day is committed. In the meantime where 
are the sane people, and those who believe 
in law enforcement? Why did they not 
shout to save Jesus, to free Paul, and in our 
day to protect society? Well, they have 
pretty good locks on their door, and it might 
hurt business, and what is the use of all 
this vulgar disturbance anyway? Let Jesus 
stay in Nazareth and Paul in Tarsus and 
the uplifters at home they complacently ad- 
vise. At any rate our courts are just what 
we make them. 


The Prison 


But there is real progress to be noted. 
Paul and Silas were put in stocks, but these 
cruel instruments of torture are now prac- 
tically all in museums. Humaneness has 
taken the place of brutality in our penal 
institutions. Our special courts for children 
and women, our prison farms and parole 
systems, our indeterminate sentences, and 
big-brotherhood work for delinquent boys— 
all assure us that we are upward climbing. 
Stone Walls Do not a Prison Make 


Paul and Silas with sore backs and locked 
feet are free to sing and pray, and the 
other prisoners are free to listen. And sing- 
ing and praying and listening folk and 
a listening God do surely open doors and 
unlock feet. Many an one bound by sorrow, 
failure, sickness, circumstances, and sin 
have been set free by singing and praying 
and listening. 

Do Thyself No Harm 


How sacred you, yourself, are! Made in 


the image of God, you were died for by 
Jesus, and you have no right to do yourself 
harm. But what old boots we make of our- 
selves. We break ourselves down with over- 
feeding, poison our systems with worry, 
corrupt our bodies with indulgences, smut 
our minds with filth, enamel our faces with 
cosmetics, and in other ways render our- 
selves unfit. Do thyself no harm. 


What Must I Do to Be Saved? 


No more important question has ever been 
asked. How grateful we should be that the 
answer, while so meaningful and effective, is 
yet so simpie and so possible. It is not a 
direction to be able to answer questions in 
a catechism, or the interrogations of a 
church court, or to observe some ordinance 
in some special way, or to believe in some 
literal interpretation of some passage of the 
Bible. It was simply and gloriously, “Be- 
lieve on the Lord Jesus.” During those dark 
years we are told that President Lincoln 
asked a good Christian woman what it was 
to be a Christian, and she answered him al- 
most as simply as Paul did, and he is said 
to have replied, “Then I am a Christian.” 
Would to God we were in 1925 as modérn 
and as fundamental as Paul in his answer 
to the jailor. ; 


Go Away From the City 


As long as you will prepare us, preacher, 
to die, and confine all your activities to the 
mystical and supernatural, you can stay, 
but if you touch our business or politics or 
our relationship to capital or labor, please 
“Go away from our city.” 


What Is the Gospel? Why Preach It? 


THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC FOR AUGUST 30, 1925 
1 Cor. 15:1-11; 9:16-23 (Missionary Meeting) 
BY REV. A. B. KENDALL, D. D. 


Trustee of the United Society of Christian Endeavor Representing the 
Christian Church 


Program Pointers 


This meeting should be in the hands of the mission- 
ary committee. Have the pastor give a five-minute 
address on the first part of the topic, “What Is the 
Gospel?”” Have some member give a brief talk on 
the following acrostic: 


G—od so loved the world. John 3:16. 
O—ur sins laid on Christ. 1 Peter 2:24. 
S—-in’s penalty paid. Matt. 26:28. 


P—eace through faith in the blood of the cross. Col. 
1:20; Rom. 8:1. 
E—ternal life the gift of God. Rom. 6:23. 
IL—ove to God and man as the result. Mark 12:30, 31. 
Thoughts on the Theme 

OHN 3:14-17. Good News About God. 

The gospel is the good news that the 
Christ was lifted upon the cross; that 
through the look of faith to him on the 
cross the sinner who had forfeited his hope 
of eternal life through sin might be for- 
given his sin and receive the eternal life 
(Vs. 14, 15). 

V. 16. The gospel is the good tidings 
that God loves the world of sinners. Sin 
makes one believe that God does not love 
him because he is a sinner. The gospel tells 
a sinner that God loves him in spite of his 
sin. 


It tells him that God’s love for the sinner 
is so great that he gave something to man, 
the sinner, and for man, the sinner; and 
that gift was the most precious gift that 
God could give—even his only begotten Son. 


The gospel story sounds out the glad 
news, that, although man has forfeited life 
and all claim to life by his sin, God has 
provided a way through the death of his 
Son so that any man anywhere, no matter 
how great his sin, may be forgiven and re- 
stored to the Father’s favor, given eéver- 
lasting, eternal life through faith in the 
death of that Son for the sinner’s own per- 
sonal sin. 


V. 17. The gospel is the glad message 
that the Son of God came from the throne 
of God into a world of sin and sinners; but 
although the sinners had a right to expect 
nothing but judgment and condemnation at 
the hands of God’s Son; still his mission 
was one of mercy and grace and salvation; 
that the express purpose of his coming was 
to save men from the penalty of his past 
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sins, the power of sin in the present, and 
the presence of sin in the great future. 

Good News of the Kingdom. Acts 8:5-12. 
The gospel of the Kingdom is the glad news 
that Christ, our High Priest, who has gone 
into heaven, the holy place, with the blood 
of the atonement there to present his blood 
in the Holy Place for the sin of the world; 
will come in his own good time to establish 
his Kingdom in power and glory upon the 
earth, to be in actual reign what he is now 
in his person, King of Kings and Lord of 
Lords. 

Good News About Heaven. 1 Peter 1:1-9. 
“An inheritance incorruptible, and undefiled, 
and that fadeth not away, reserved in 
heaven for you, Who are kept by the power 
of God unto salvation ready to be revealed 
in the last time” (Vs. 4,5). “That even 
now stands ready for unveiling at the End 
of the Age.”—Weymouth. 

What a contrast between that inviolate, 
unscathed, imperishable, unfading inherit- 
ance that is reserved in heaven for the chil- 
dren of God; and the perishable, fading, 
fleeting inheritance of this life. These 
latter inheritances perish, and if they should 
not we pass away from this life and leave 
them. We can have them but a few brief, 
fleeting years at the longest; but that in- 
heritance in heaven is as eternal as God 
himself. It is a kept inheritance for a kept 
people, those “who are kept by the power 
of God through faith.” 

When shall we receive that heavenly in- 
heritance? “At the End of the Age;.... 
at the appearing of Jesus Christ.” The in- 
heritance will be unveiled, when Jesus is 
unveiled. 

Preach to a Lost World. 1 John 5:19. 
“We know that we belong to God, and that 
the whole world lies in the power of the 
evil One.”—Moffatt. 

Satan has a stranglehold on the human 
family and nothing can break it but the 
gospel of the Son of God. Some people think 
we can break that stranglehold by culture, 
some think we can break it by educa- 
tion, some think we can break it by social 
reform, some think we can break it by pass- 
ing restrictive laws; but all these are but 
as the green withes with which the Philis- 
tines sought to bind Sampson: Satan 
chuckles and breaks them all and still holds 
the world in his deadly grasp. Nothing can 
break his hold but the gospel of the Cross 
and the empty tomb and the living Christ 
at the right hand of God with all power in 
heaven and earth given unto him. Therefore 
we should preach this glad news of a power 
that can break the deadly stranglehold of 
Satan and deliver sinners from his mighty 
grasp. 

We who have been saved from his power 
by that gospel are criminally negligent be- 
fore God, if we do not tell others. 

Preach to Save Men. Luke 4:16-21. “The 
Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he 
hath anointed me to preach the gospel to the 
poor; he hath sent me to heal the broken- 
hearted, to preach deliverance to the cap- 
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tives, and recovering of sight to the blind, to 
set at liberty them that are bruised” (V. 18). 

These are the reasons why, and the pur- 
poses for which, Jesus preached the gospel. 
He knew that this gospel message was the 
power and the only power that could per- 
manently heal broken hearts, deliver the 
captives of Satan, open the eyes of the 
spiritually blinded, and set at liberty those 
who are bound in the galling chains of sin- 
ful appetite and passion. That old gospel 
is still “the power of God unto salvation to 
every one that believeth” and we who have 
felt and experienced its heart-healing, sin- 
delivering, sight-opening power are morally 
and spiritua'ly bound by every law of grati- 
tude, honesty, an} genuine concern for the 
souls of men, to preach this gospel to men. 

Preach Because Commanded. Mark 16: 
15,16. “Go ye into all the world and preach 
the gospel to every creature.” This is the 
command of the great Captain of our sal- 
vation and we must obey or suffer the 
terrible consequences of disobedience. We 
must preach it because the Bible teaches, 
Jesus says, that men no matter how kind 
and morally good, and honest in their rela- 
tionships with one another; if they believe 
not the gospel, “they shall be damned.” 

: We must preach it because he says again, 
“He that believeth on the Son hath ever- 
lasting life: and he that believeth not the 
Son shall not see life; but the wrath of 
God- (the curse of God) abideth on him” 
(John 3:36). We are taught in the Word 
that, “Christ hath redeemed us from the 
curse of the law, being made a curse for 
us;” (Gal. 3:18) but the only way we can 
receive the benefits of that redemption is 
through faith in that redemptive work on 
the Cross of Calvary. 


There is no other way. If there is, then 
the death of Christ on the cross was the 
most terrible blunder of the ages. 

Paul’s Definition of the Gospel. 1 Cor. 
15:1-11, 51-58. Paul states in the first 
verse of this wonderful chapter that he is 
declaring the gospel which he preached. He 
then proceeds to tell what that gospel is. 
The first message of that gospel is, “that 
Christ died for our sins’—the substitution- 
ary atonement of Jesus Christ. The second 
message is, “that he was buried, and that he 
rose again the third day”—the bodily resur- 
rection of Jesus, for it was his body that 
was buried and it was his body that rose 
again, the body that Jesus said was “flesh 
and bones,” the body that still bore the nail 
prints in the hands and feet, and the spear 
wound in the side as evidenced by his say- 
ing to Thomas after his resurrection, “Reach 
hither thy finger and behold my hands; and 
reach hither thy hand, and thrust it into my 
side.” Thomas had demanded as evidence of 
the risen body of the Lord, that he “see in 
his hands the print of the nails and put his 
finger into the print of the nails, and thrust 
his hand in his side.” Unless he had this 
evidence he would not believe in the bodily 
resurrection of Christ. He was granted that 
evidence. 


The third glad note in the gospel message 
is that those who believe on Christ shall 
share in his resurrection. 1 Cor. 15:20-23. 

The fourth triumphant strain in the 
gospel song is the glad news that Christ and 
his followers are to be finally victorious over 
all the enemies of righteousness. 1 Cor. 
15 :24-26. 

The fifth glorious message of the gospel 
is that Jesus is coming again to call the 
bodies of those who sleep in Jesus from the 
tomb and clothe them in_ incorruptible 
bodies, to change the mortal bodies of those 
who are alive and believing in him into 
immortal bodies and grant to them the 
glorious privilege of reigning with him. 1 
Cor. 15:51-57. 

The sixth message of the gospel is that 
while we wait for that glorious consumma- 
tion we should “be steadfast, unmovable, al- 
ways abounding in the work of the Lord.” 


For Reading or Recitation 
Say, what is gospel-preaching? ’Tis to show, 
How from his Father’s love by willful deed 
Man fell; and how, for ransomed man to bleed, 
The Son of God took in this world of woe 
Our flesh, and quelled by death our mortal foe: 
And what his Spirit’s aid; and whither lead 
His laws; his means of grace; and what the mecd 
Of faith, matured by love; and what we owe 
The Three in One! This knowledge, passing reach 
Of man’s device or angel’s, broad and deep, 
God by his Son delivered; this to teach 
Mankind, he charged the shepherds of his sheep: 
If man or angel other gospel preach, 
He “sows the wind, and shall the whirlwind reap.” 
—Bishop Mant. 


For Discussion 

What responsibility rests upon every Christian to 
preach the gospel? 

How may we preach the gospel? 

Where may we preach the gospel? 

To whom should we preach the gospel? 

How may our society help to spread the gospel in 
our community? 

How may we all have a part in preaching the 
gospel in the lands afar? 

Can we avoid the responsibility of preaching the 
gospel to those who have it not? 


Big Black Meets His Punishment 


A Story 
BY REV. FRANK H. GARDNER 


was a little fellow too little to go to 

school. When the other small boys 
came over to play with him they had to play 
what he wanted to and do as he said. 

When at last the day came for him to go 
to school the boys rather dreaded his com- 
ing, for while they were bigger they knew 
that ‘it would mean a lot of trouble if they 
didn’t let him have his own way. 

At marbles he was always saying that he 
hit the agate whether he did or not and the 
boys would give in for they knew that it 
meant a fight if they dared to contradict 
him. 

The teacher, too, had a hard task. She 
was master of him, but he kept the school in 
turmoil by his threatenings and if he had 
to be whipped or kept after school there 
was always something sure to happen to 
the schoolhouse before the next morning. 

One night he was kept after school to get 
his arithmetic when he wanted to go skating. 
When school opened the next morning the 
stove pipe was found out in the woods. Of 
course there was no session for the first of 
the morning. 

At ball he was forever wrangling that it 
was or was not a foul, that he touched the 
base first, or that he hit the fellow with the 
ball before he touched the base, and woe be 
the fellow who dared to argue long with 
him. 

As the younger children commenced to 
come to school he delighted to hector them. 
Sometimes he would scare them when they 
were going home from school. He would 
hide their lunches, or if he had the chance 
he would skip out and mix their dinners all 
up, putting some of one pail in with an- 
other. He would hide their lesson books, 
steal their papers upon which they had done 


H’ was always a bully even when he 


their examples, and even at times would 
erase their results and set in some other 
figures. At times he would take their skates 
apart or the runners from their sleds and 
all sorts of things to hector and annoy. 

The scholars were getting tired of such 
behavior. They were good natured and were 
perfectly willing to have jokes played on 
them that were within reason, but these 
pranks of Big Black were too much for them. 

One day they went to the teacher and 
made known their remonstrance. She agreed 
heartily with their plea and told them that 
she herself had stood it about as long as she 
could. Mother Nature was a great friend 
of hers and she expected to see her that 
night after school and would lay the case 
before her to see what might be accom- 
plished. 


It was a clear November night as the 
teacher and Mother Nature walked down 
the road together and deliberated over the 
antics of Big Black. The constellation Leo 
was shining with especial beauty that night 
and Mother Nature’s eye caught the bright 
rays. Something came over her and sudden- 
ly she exclaimed, “I can cure him.” 


She left in a hurry but that night a storm 
of shooting stars fell around the home of 
Big Black. He was scared most to pieces 
and seeing Mother Nature standing close by 
implored her to stop the shower of stones. 

“Why, if we get hit with one of those it 
will kill us dead, that’s sure,” he said with 
his voice all atremble. 

Mother Nature then made him promise 
that if she would stop the shooting stars 
that he would never again torment or tease 
the children at their play. He was willing 
to promise anything and in a little while the 
rain of fiery stones ceased. 

He was well behaved for a while until 
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after Christmas and then seeing there were 
no falling stars, he again commenced his 
teasing and with a persistency as if he 
meant to make up for the time he had lost 
the last two months. He was worse at 
school than ever. and the boys talked of 
organizing a club among themselves and 
driving him from the forest. 

The following summer he made holes in 
their canoes, punctured their tents, stole 
their clothes while in bathing, and even 
sowed some thistle seed in one of the boy’s 
onion field. 

Again November came around and there 
was a light fall of snow on the ground, just 
enough to make splendid sliding. The boys 
were having a most enjoyable time with 
their sleds and great loads of boys and 
girls went swirling down the hillside on the 
big sleds which they had built or yoked 
together. 

Then something happened. Big Black had 
brought up two great buckets of small 
stones and thrown them on the runway and 
the sleds grated and fired as they struck the 
stones. Their fun was gone, that was sure. 
They were getting ready to go home when a 
big meteor fell just back of Big Black and 
with a howl he started on a run. 

Startled as were the boys and girls on the 
hillside, they now fairly roared as they saw 
Big Black running away from the fallen 
visitor from another world. 
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But that was not all. The heavens were 
aglow with them and while most of them 
passed away or did not reach the earth 
there were some smaller ones that came 
very near the home of Big Black. He was 
afraid to go in and afraid to stay in the open 
and he kept running around all the time the 
shower of meteors was to be seen. 

At the height of the shower, Mother Na- 
ture again appeared and warned Big Black 
that the best thing he could do was to jump 
as high as he could, and without any con- 
troversy he made a running jump and was 
never seen again. 

Every thirty-three years about the 
eleventh of November Leo sends a shower 
of these meteors to remind the boys and 
girls of the world that Mother Nature does 
not take kindly to anyone who continually 
teases or torments the life she had placed 
upon the earth. 

As for Big Black, if you will look in the 
neighborhood of the Big Dipper there in the 
northern sky, you will see the clear outline 
of a big bear which has been supposed to be 
the Big Black of my story. He has been 
just going round and round as he did that 
last night he was on earth and he, too, 
shines up there to warn the little people 
of earth that teasing and tormenting and 
hectoring are things that Mother Nature 
does not like. 

At Camp, Craigville, Massachusetts. 


Mother’s Room 


the upstairs window, as if afraid of 

stilling the song that came in sweet, 
quivering notes from the room sheltered by 
the thick foliage of purple clematis, now in 
its autumn glory. 

It was “mother’s room,” and mother, sing- 
ing as she busied herself 6ver a bit of sew- 
ing, was so engaged with her thoughts, such 
happy thoughts, that she paid no attention 
to the bits of conversation that drifted out 
and upwards from the shaded veranda. Her 
mind was far away as she dreamed and 
worked and sang, and the voice of her 
daughter Gertrude, hard and unsympathetic, 
really did not reach her ears, so deep in 
dreams was she. 

“And so your mother is going to stay 
awhile with Carrie? I was surprised when 
I heard of it this morning through little 
Jessie.” 

“Yes, she is going, I guess, this time. She 
is.so changeable, though, one can not de- 
pend on her. But”—with her lips set in a 
hard line—“she will just have to go this 
time. I can’t be expected to do it all, as 
far as I can see. And I really have too 
much to do to wait on her. She is so child- 
ish that one can not hope to reason with her 
at all, and the only way to get along with 
her is to ‘sit down on her,’ to use Bobbie’s 
slang, but very expressive phrase, and that 
is just what I have to do with her every 
little while. She is such a care that it seems 
as if I can’t stand much more of it,” with a 


Te vines moved softly to and fro on 


sigh that befitted one with the burdens of the 
world on her shoulders. 

The song upstairs suddenly ceased—the 
song that told of still waters and green 
pastures where the Lord the Shepherd, 
promised peace and abundance and loving 
care—for mother, in a moment of rest from 
her mending, had caught the words that 
stabbed like a stiletto. But the speaker on 
the wide veranda never noted the silence in 
mother’s room, because she was not in the 
habit of noting much that pertained to 
mother. 

“But are you not afraid to have her travel 
so far alone? She is so old, you see, and 
not used to depending upon herself.” The 
voice of the caller had sympathy that was 
lacking in the voice of the daughter. 

“Oh, she will get along all right, I guess. 
There is always some one on the train to see 
to one, and she will have to learn to be more 
self-reliant. She never can learn earlier,” 
with a hard laugh. “There is no sense in 
anyone being so helpless as she is.” The 
visitor was silent, and Gertrude went on: 

“I wish John were not so peculiar, for the 
way he talks about it makes it seem as if I 
were the most heartless creature in the 
world. He keeps saying that we ought not 
to let mother go, now that winter will soon 
be here, that change of rooms may cause her 
illness, that she will not have the care there 
that she is used to having here. It’s a won- 
der he can say that, isn’t it? I do think 
men are the most unreasonable creatures! 
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You can argue with them until you are out 
of breath, and they are still of their own 
opinion. He says that Carrie may not see 
to mother’s comfort as she ought, and as she 
is used to being cared for here. Of course, 
being only a daughter-in-law, one can not 
expect her to be as kind and thoughtful as 
is an own daughter,” a virtuous satisfaction 
in her tone. 

“Carrie is quite a society person, you see, 
and does a great deal of entertaining with 
frequent week-end guests, and John declares 
that, with the house as full as it usually is, 
the only room that will be at mother’s dis- 
posal will be one of the maids’ rooms, and 
they, I must admit, are not comfortable. 
But I guess she can stand it for a few 
months, and I say that she ought to be 
thankful for a home, and not be too per- 
snickety. Don’t you think so?” Somehow 
she felt a little chill in the immediate vicin- 
ity, as if her argument was not very con- 
vincing to her friend. 

“A good home is certainly something to 
be thankful for,” and the evasive answer 
seemed to satisfy, for Gertrude James con- 
tinued her tale of woe. 

“John is afraid she will be ill out there, 
but she very likely will not be. Anyway, she 
thinks she is ailing most of the time; but 
I tell her there is no sense in giving up to 
every trifling ailment; I never do. And 
when she has those whimsies, I have to wait 
on her as if she were really ill. I do think 
humoring people is apt to weaken them. You 
don’t know what it means, Kate, to have 
such a burden.” 

“T wish I could have, again,” and Kate 
Morrow’s voice held a choke as she an- 
swered. 

“Oh, I am so sorry I said that, but I really 
forgot that you lost your mother recently. 
It must be sad to lose one’s mother,” easily. 

“Will Carrie be kind and patient with 
your mother? You see, I do not know her 
very well,” apologetically. 

“Well,’—and Gertrude hésitated—“as I 
say, she may not be as patient as she might; 
but, then, she isn’t mother’s own daughter. 
To tell the truth, Carrie doesn’t want 
mother; but Will set his foot down that he 
is going to do his part, and when Will’s foot 
goes down, that means something. And 
Carrie is spiteful, if I do say it, and I don’t 
doubt she will take it out on mother. 

“You see, Carrie has recently moved into 
the new house she at last persuaded Will to 
buy, and now I suppose all she will want to 
do is to entertain. And, naturally, she 
doesn’t want to be bothered with old people. 
I don’t know as I blame her any. If she had 
as much to do as I have, she might com- 
plain,” taking a careful stitch in her em- 
broidery. 

“But, of course, mother doesn’t know how 
Carrie feels about it, and I’m not going to be 
the one to tell her, for then she might abso- 
lutely refuse to go at all. Mother thinks 
that because she gave me all the home furni- 
ture and fixtures, I ought to be obliged to 

(Continued on page eighteen) 
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The Children 


A Boy’s Questions 
‘What keeps the stars from falling ? 
What makes the world go round? 
How can flies walk on the ceiling 
Just like they do on the ground? 


Why don’t it snow in summer? 

Don’t the fishes ever get drowned? 
Did you ever see any fairies? 

Who lost the knife that I found? 


How many weeks till vacation? 
It ought to be here pretty soon. 

How many fives in a hundred? 
How far away is the moon? 


Where do the bees get honey? 
Who finds balloons that are lost? 
What makes people bald-headed ? 
How much do elephants cost ? 


What makes you tired this evening? 
There’s a gray hair in your head. 
Wonder what makes me sleepy? 
Good-night; I’m going to bed. 
—Exchange. 


Lizzie, the Pet Pigeon 

'ALKING of pets! That’s what we were 
doing at a home where I called one day, 
when the lady told me of her pigeon. Four 
years before when they were living in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., while at supper in their apart- 
ment, there was a sudden rapping at the 
window. The lady left the table at once, to 
find a smallish pigeon, brown and white in 
coloring, fluttering on the window sill. She 


seemed completely worn out. The kind- 
hearted woman fed her. The weary bird, 
when fed and rested, flew away. But there- 


after, every day about the same time, it 
came to the window for food—and was fed. 
Sometimes Lizzie—that was the name given 
the pigeon by the children—would come into 
the house when the window was open. Once 
her mate came to see her and also entered 
the apartment. But Lizzie did not welcome 
him kindly. She gave him a severe beating, 
so that he flew away and did not return. 

The lady and her family decided at length 
to leave the city. They found a home some 
thirty miles away in a fine Long Island vil- 
lage. What would become of Lizzie? To 
leave her behind might cause their pet grief. 
The newcomers in the apartment might not 
welcome or feed the brown and white beau- 
ty. So it was decided that Lizzie would 
move to the country, too. Thus I came to 
know her. She lives in the house most of 
the time now, in a nice cage that hangs in 
the comfortable kitchen. The cage door is 
open much of the time. So Lizzie has lib- 
erty. She follows the lady all about the 
house, upstairs and downstairs—everywhere. 
*“When Lizzie’s mistress gets the laundry 
ready and in the tubs, Lizzie has a great 
frolic. She wants to be washed as well as 
the clothes. Sometimes she needs it badly, 
for she gets into dusty places. She just 
loves to play in the water. Once when her 
mistress was dying some clothes, Lizzie 
slipped into the mixture for a bath and dyed 
herself blue. But it wore off soon, and she 
became a brown and white pigeon again. 
At another time she got into the starch and 


became all stuck up, so that she had to have 
a real bath. : 

When the family sits down to meals, Liz- 
zie, if out of her cage, will perch on the 
corner of the table. She does not disturb 
a thing or cause any trouble. She is a good 
mannered pet. 
immediately Lizzie gets busy, picks up the 
crumbs from the table and seeks for herself 
tidbits left on the plates. She seems to con- 
sider this her right. 

The first time I saw Lizzie, she was gath- 
ering up pieces of the broom for her nest 
in the cage. That very day she had laid a 
beautiful white egg, which I saw. She is 
quite unafraid of strangers, though she 
seems to know them to be such. She had 
flown to the top of the door, and I reached 
up to touch her. She took hold of my finger 
with her short bill and tried to bite me, as 
though resenting my forwardness. 

There are other pets in that house—a cat 
and a dog. The cat catches birds in the 
yard, but is a great friend to Lizzie, never 
threatening to harm her as she walks about 
the floor or flies to the back of a chair. 

The best part of this story is that Lizzie, 
the pet pigeon, is alive and happy and con- 
tinually brings delight to the home where 
she lives—William H. Burkwin, in The 
Christian Advocate. 


Grandpa and Mousie 
RANDPA Crane went into the city every 
morning. He had to go'so far and it was 
so late when he came home to dinner that 
he thought he would like to have something 
to eat while he was away. 

So every day when he was ready to go to 
the cars Aunt Emmie gave him a little bas- 
ket with a pretty round cover on it. Inside 
she put cookies or gingerbread or plum cake 
with ever so many plums in it. 

The office he sat in was down on a wharf 
where the water comes and the wind blows 
just as if it were out at sea. 

When he had been there a long while, he 
would get his basket and eat what -Aunt 
Emmie had put in it. As he was old, his 
hand would shake and let bits of cake fall 
on the floor. 

Now, a little gray mouse lived in a hole 
in that very floor away up in a corner. His 
bright eyes peeped out at Grandpa Crane 
when he was eating, and he looked as 
though he would like to get those good bits 
if he could muster courage to do it. 

One day Mousie was so hungry that he 
made bold to run at a crumb which had 
fallen a good way from grandpa’s feet. He 
picked it up as quick as he could and ran 
back with it to his little hole. 

Finding that grandpa did him no harm, 
Mousie tried it another day. After a while 
he came out every time he saw grandpa 
open the little basket and picked up all the 
crumbs that fell down. 

One day grandpa was very tired and fell 
fast asleep after he had eaten his cake. Pret- 


But when the meal is over, . 
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ty soon he felt a pull at his soft white hair. 
He put up his hand, and down ran Mousie. 

Not getting as much to eat that day as 
he wanted, Mousie had just walked up 
grandpa’s side to his shoulder and then up 
on his head. Wasn’t that a queer place for 
a mouse to try to find something to eat? 
—Christian Sun. 


How the Asters Chose Their Colors 


ONE summer evening a cool breeze swept 
over the land. It refreshed all nature 
and sang to the tired grass. 

Most of all it talked to the flowers in a 
beautiful garden and told the asters it was 
time to think of blossoming. They were 
only little green buds now, but they smiled 
back to the wind and said they would be 
ready. 

All the next day they whispered to one 
another, trying to plan what colors they 
should be. At last one of the smallest buds 
said: “Let us wait till the sun sets and 
watch for its tints. A raindrop told me 
they were beautiful, but I have never been 
tall enough before to look at them.” 

The other buds listened eagerly, for they 
had never heard of the sunset colors. So 
they stretched their little heads high all the 
afternoon and then! O, then! When the 
sunset hour came, they held their breath, it 
was so glorious. 

They were happy and quiet for a long 
time, even till the twilight hours. Then 
one said: “I’m going to be that velvety pur- 
ple; it rested me to look at it.” “And I,” 
“And I,” said several more. 

“The bright red dazzled my eyes,” said 
one tall plant. “Come, sisters; be red with 
me.” “Yes, but the pink is like our dear 
friend, the rose, who died just as we came 
to live here. I loved her so much in those 
few days. I wish you would all be pink,” 
quietly said another. 

“But little Dorothy’s eyes are blue, and 
she brings us water every day. I’m going 
to be the sky blue that showed ever among 
the bright colors,” spoke up one floweret. 

Then the baby plant of them all, the one 
who had told them of the sunset, whispered 
softly: “I am going to be white; that is 
the color I saw last. I looked and looked, 
and by and by there was only a beautiful 
white, and I shall be white.” 

So day by day the flowers grew, and day 
by day they thought only of trying to be 
like their color. The little plant that want- 
ed to be white found it must be true and 
kind and good and thoughtful, for when it 
was selfish or unkind, even a little, some 
of its petals began to grow dark and 
spotted. 

One glorious day they all blossomed out, 
and Dorothy and her mother came to pick 
them. 

Dorothy clapped her hands and cried: 
“Who ever saw such perfect asters! Some 
fairy wand must have touched them.” 

But the asters were satisfied and only 
smiled. They had found it was by hard 
work day by day and by watching the sun- 
set every night that they at last were beau- 
tiful—The Baptist. 
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Mother’s Room 
(Continued from page sixteen) ° 


keep her all the time. But I gave Will to 
understand that a son has his obligations, 
even if he didn’t get as much as he thinks 
he ought. But I don’t propose to be kept 
tied down any longer, and mother will have 
to go, that’s all.” 


The caller rose to go, after listening to a 
further description of trial and sacrifices 
entailed by the care of old people, then 
asked, “May I run up and say good-by to 
your mother, Gertie? I do love her, you 
see, and she—she seems to me so much like 
my own mother,” with quivering lips. “Who 
knows whether we shall ever see her again?” 

Gertrude looked up, a little frown between 
her eyes. “Of course we shall see her again. 
Mother is strong and well, even if she does 
fancy herself an invalid most of the time. 
But for goodness’ sake, Kate, don’t let her 
know there is any doubt of her welcome at 
Carrie’s. Cheer her up a bit about the visit, 
if you can, for I want her to be cheerful 
about it. And I guess she really is glad to 
go, when she considers it, for you know Will 
was always her favorite, and just this 
morning she said she could scarcely wait till 
she could see him. She has been singing all 
day and talking of Will and saying she was 
sure she would like his wife. You see, she 
has never met Carrie since they were 
married five years ago. 

“Be sure to tell her of the lovely time 
she will have, dear. Some way she seems 
to cling to this as her home. I do hope 
Carrie will not send her back right away. 
Seems as if there is no place in the world 
for old people, don’t it? But I really need 
her room.” 

They were at the head of the stairs by 
this, and, without the formality of rapping, 
Gertrude entered, followed by Kate, whose 
eyes were dim with tears. 


Mother did not turn to greet them, but, 
instead, sat very straight in her chair, a bit 
of mending clasped in her hand. For mother 
had taken her journey ahead of time, and 
now she was in a home where she was wel- 
come, where she would not be in the way, 
where she was wanted. Beside her, on a 
little table, were some old, faded photo- 
graphs—one of a boy in short trousers and 
checked waist, with stubby shoes that were 
very prominent; the other of a small girl, 
prim and with uplifted chin, proud in a new 
dress mother had just made for her. The 
pictures evidently had just been laid down 
with loving touch. 

At last there was a place for old people, 
a place where mother could have a room that 
was ungrudgingly given. It would be 
mother’s room forever more, for in her 
Father’s house there are many rooms, and 
there she will never be in the way. 

“Heart trouble,” so said the doctors, but 
down in her own consciousness Gertrude felt 
that a “troubled heart” would have been 
more accurate. She guessed that mother 
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had heard all her ungrateful child had said, 
and the tender, loving heart could bear no 
more. Mother’s room was vacant now, and 
let those who would use it, and if sometimes 
they should think they heard a soft, trem- 
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bling voice singing of green pastures and 
quiet waters, perhaps it might not be all 
imagination, for her spirit may linger there 
still, in the room she loved so well.—Baptist 
Standard. 


From the Field 


ILLINOIS 


Texas City, August 12—We had a fine ap- 
pointment at Bethsaida, Indiana, with baptiz- 
mal service. The Christian Endeavorers gave 
a fine playlet Sunday evening to quicken the 
interests of the members. My wife and daugh- 
ter Ruth are with me. Ruth is giving some 
musical programs. She had her first enter- 
tainment at the M. E. Church, Stewartsville, 
Indiana. We were “rained out” at Burnt 
Prairie. We are at Texas City, Wednesday, 
August 12; at Harrisburg, Thursday, August 
13; and at Carters Temple over Sunday, 
August 16, for the dedication. Harrisburg 
will bring senior and junior choirs to the 
dedication.—A. H. Bennett. 


INDIANA 


Merom, August 6—Had fine closing at Otter 
Creek. Large audience and fine spirit. They 
are a fine people. The new pastor will have 
a nice people with whom to work. — We had 
good services at Carters Temple. We left the 
meeting in charge of Rev. John Clark, local 
talent, to hold over Sunday. We go back to 
dedicate August 16, at which time we expect 
a large attendance. We will visit a number 
of churches and boost the work. We expect 
large delegations from Harrisburg, Eldorado, 
Poplar, and Texas City to attend the dedica- 
tion at Carters Temple. My daughter Ruth 
will accompany me and furnish special music 
at several local churches and at dedication. — 
The outlook for Union Christian College is 
very bright. The rew management is doing 
big things and making great preparations for 
the opening of the school in October. — Sister 
Ella Cooper, an old-time member of the 
church, passed away at Merom. The funeral 
was by Dr. Clarence Defur, assisted by Pastor 
Harper and others. — I am open for evangel- 
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A DUTY 


iv is easy enough for the clever 
With their knowledge and nimble 
minds 
To sing a song of endeavor 
To a million toiling hinds. ? 
It is easy to prate of the mountain 
They scaled for the god Success; 
But the foothills low that the plodders 
know 
The clever never can guess. 


It is easy enough for Beauty 
To gaze at a twisted face 
And tell how a love of duty 
Means more than a cherub’s grace; 
But Beauty never was taunted 
By a thoughtless lad or lass, 
And Beauty never was haunted 
By a leer in a looking-glass. 


It is easy enough for a giant 7 
To say to the weak, “Be brave! 
For his muscles, massive and pliant, 
Can win what his mind may crave. 
But I think that the hardest duty, 
In this or in any year, 
Is for Cleverness, Strength, and Beauty 
To learn why God sent them here. 
—William F. Kirk, in 
The Gospel Messenger 
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istic calls; at present I have a surplus of 
ecalls.—A. H. Bennett. 


OHIO 

Bethel, August 8—Immediately following 
the afternoon session of August 5, of the 
Sunday-school and Ministerial Institute of 
the Southern Ohio Christian Conference, 
which was held at Liberty Chapel, Brown 
County, Ohio, the young people met under 
the direction of Miss Lucy M. Eldredge and 
discussed plans for a congress and elected the 
following officers: President, Lucile Connor; 
Vice-president, Julia Goslin; Secretary, Mabel 
Day; Treasurer, William Frost. Rev. A. G. 
Bagby was chosen as ministerial counselor 
and Mrs. L. B. Case as an adult advisor. Miss 
Eldredge was present throughout the insti- 
tute and was very helpful to the adults as 
well as to the young people. — A Southern 
Ohio young people’s rally will be held at 
Bible Chapel, Hamersville, Ohio, September 
19, where we expect to make our organiza- 
tion complete.—Mabel Day. 


Pleasant Grove, August 11—The Pleasant 
Grove Church held its second annual home- 
coming and all-day meeting in a grove on the 
L. J. Seiler farm on the Black and White 
pike last Sunday, August 9. A strong pro- 
gram was given to the delight of the large 
audience present. A morning session was 
held and then a bountiful dinner was served 
to all. Addresses of the day were delivered 
by Rev. St. Louis of Byhalia and Mr. John 
Pegg of Washington State. The first spoke 
on “Opportunities,” the latter on “All Things 
New.” Both were strong and appropriate 
messages. Mr. J. O. Brown of Columbus was 
song leader. Special music during the day 
was given by the Christian Church quartet 
of West Liberty. Their work was greatly 
enjoyed. The pastor, Rev. F. G. Strickland, 
presided throughout the day. Mrs. Strickland 
gave readings for the children. — It was de- 
cided by those present to make this meeting 
and home-coming an annual event, gathering 
next year and following on the second Sun- 
day of July. — A fitting’ close to the pro- 
gram was a reading on the national flag by 
Mrs. Corwin of Marion.—Correspondent. 


Coshocton, August 5—The work of the 
First Christian Church of Coshocton is going 
along about as usual and our attendance 
keeps up with the average attendance of other 
churches of our city. Our pastor, Rev. J. S. 
Ehrheart, has been with us for three years 
and has preached some fine sermons and has 
also added quite a number of new members 
to the church. He is a splendid leader and 
is deeply interested in the work of the 
Master. — The members of the church have 
also been working hard to help our pastor in 
the work. At present it needs the co-opera- 
tion of all, for times are hard and money so 
scarce that it takes lots of faith and hard 
work to make any progress in the Master’s 
work. But after all we have many things for 
which to be thankful, as we have been able to 
meet our expenses and our pastor’s salary 
and all other expenses are paid up to date, 
and we have some money besides in the 
treasury. — The Gleaners society (or Ladies’ 
Aid) is worthy of great praise for its noble 
work in putting forth an effort to raise money 
to repair our church building. We have just 
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finished redecorating the interior of our 
church and making some other needed re- 
pairs costing about $446. — We are engaged 
at present in union meetings. Four churches 
are working together. We hold our regular 
services in our own churches in the morning. 
In the evening the four churches go together, 
and our meetings are splendid. Our pastors 
are preaching as it comes their turn. We 
are glad we have men who can work together 
with such Christian fellowship and unity, and 
I am sure when there is unity there is 
strength.—Mrs. Walter Fitch. 


A Successful Chautauqua and 
School of Methods 


HE Chautauqua and School of Methods held 

annually at Elon College will bring to a 
close on August 7 the most successful session 
in its history. The registrations reached the 
high mark of 237, and most of these have en- 
gaged in class work in a definite effort for 
preparation. The Chautauqua was moved to 
Elon four years ago from Virginia Beach, and 
at the first session held at the college only 
forty-three people registered. The present 
session was an increase of more than four 
hundred and fifty percent over the first year 
at the college. 

The class work this year has been of a 
high order. More than twenty courses have 
been offered covering many phases of re- 
ligious activity. Seven courses leading to 
international credit were given, and many 
Participated in the-work. Courses in life in- 
vestment were given for both young men 
and young women. These courses were 
unique so far as the Chautauqua at Elon 
is concerned, but the young people entered 
into them with zest feeling as many young 
people do the need of guidance in so impor- 
tant a matter. Mr. Hermon Eldredge gave a 
course in the History and Principles of the 
Christian Church, and much interest was 
manifested in the work. Mr. Eldredge began 
with a study of the Early Church and showed 
how the Principles of the Christian Church 
have gradually grown up through struggle 
and storm, and then sketched the great con- 
tributions of the church to the Christian task 
of the world. Mr. Eugene Rainey gave a 
series of lectures to young people on what it 
means to be a Christian—a series which every 
young Christian needs. Besides these many 
other courses, other than the international 
credit courses, were offered, varying and en- 
riching the curriculum to a.most remarkable 
extent. In connection with this elaborate 
curriculum each evening a lecture or some 
form of program was given. During the first 
week Mr. Hermon Eldredge gave a series of 
lectures on his European tour interpreting 
the world situation against a background of 
social and religious history. Monday night 
of the second week was Chautauqua night, 
and Dr. Warren H. Denison, the first presi- 
dent of the Seaside Chautauqua and School of 
Methods, presided, and sketched the develop- 
ment of the movement during the seven years 
of his administration. Dr. Walters, Richmond, 
Virginia, the present president, followed with 
a vision of possibilfties. Dean A. H. Hook, 
Elon College, gave an illustrated lecture on 
the enterprises of the Christian Church on 
Tuesday night, and Dr. Roy C. Helfenstein 
spoke on Wednesday evening. Thursday eve- 
ning was given over to two plays under the 
direction of Mrs. W. T. Walters, and Friday 
night was the commencement of the Chautau- 
qua. Many hundreds of credit cards for at- 
tendance on classes will be given out, and a 
number of certificates and international 
credits are to be awarded at that time. 

No feature of the Chautauqua has been so 
thoroughly enjoyéd, perhaps, as have the 
twilight “happy hours” under the direction 
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A Scientific Man and the Bible 
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Can a Scientific Man Believe the Bible? 
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A great surgeon and scientist answers the question 
im this vital and timely book 


A SCIENTIFIC MAN 
AND THE BIBLE 


By HOWARD A. KELLY, M.D. 


How I Came to My Present Faith 

Why I Believe the Whole Bible Is True 
Why I Believe That Jesus Christ ls God 
Why I Believe in the Virgin Birth of Jesus 
‘Why I Believe in the Blood Atonemens 
Why I Believe in the Bodily Resurrection 
Why I Believe Christ ls Coming Again 


‘There has been no contribution like this from any other out- 


Tt ia a book that will give light to those in spiritual derknem, 
will recall the i 


steady 
strengthen the faith of believers, in ways not attempted or at- 
tained by any other book of our time. 


the wavering, and help to 
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Read a great surgeon’s answer in a great book 


A SCIENTIFIC MAN AND THE BIBLE 


By Howard A. Kelly, M. D., LL. D. 


Dr. Howard Kelly, of Johns Hopkins University, is one of the greatest living 
surgeons and scientists. His name is known and honored throughout the civil- 
ized world. He tells simply and clearly what he believes about the Bible, and 
why. Over 30,000 special subscriptions poured in when these articles recently 
appeared in serial form—now ready in a book of timely and compelling interest. 


Be sure to add this timely, vital, encouraging, and permanently 
enriching volume to your home library, not forgetting friends 


who will be 


greatly pleased with 


the gift of this book. 


160 Pages. Cloth, $1.25, postpaid 
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Dayton, Ohio 








of Mrs. E. F. Burkholder and the recreational 
program put on by Mr. W. A. Welch of the 
Henderson Y. M. C. A. These two features 
have received the hearty endorsement of all 
attending the gathering. 

A Daily Vacation Bible School has been 
conducted for two hours every morning dur- 
ing the meeting under the direction of Pro- 
fessor S. A. Bennett, Director of Religious 
Education of Elon College. With Professor 
Bennett has been associated some of the ablest 
workers in this field in the Southern Con- 
vention. This department of the Chautauqua 
had an average attendance of nearly fifty 
children from the town, those in attendance 
on the Chautauqua with their parents, and 
the children of the Christian Orphanage. The 
new Religious Education Building of the 
college was used for this school, and for all 
the work of the Chautauqua. It is the most 
adequately equipped building and _ best 
adapted for the needs of religious educational 
work of any building of the kind on the 
continent. The entire college plant through- 
out the Chautauqua has been placed at the 
disposal of the church workers gathered for 
the meeting, and all of these have rejoiced at 
the progress which the college has made 
within the past three years. 


Much credit is due to Mr. E. F. Burkholder 
for his efficient business management of the 
Chautauqua. He has devoted himself to the 
office work, and the gathering owes much 
of its success to him. Upon Dr. W. T. 
Walters, chairman of the Board of Religious 
Education, and upon Miss Pattie Coghill, field 
secretary of the Board of Religious Educa- 
tion, rested the burden of the Chautauqua, 
and its unparalleled suecess is in great meas- 
ure due their untiring and efficient efforts. 
The members of the faculty have contributed 
largely to make the meeting a marvel of in- 
spiration and instruction, and every one of 
the two hundred and thirty-seven people in 
attendance has lent his share to the excellent 
fellowship of the gathering without which 
even with all the other features, it could have 
meant but little. It is the hope and the ex- 
pectation that the Chautauqua. and School of 
Methods next year will find an even more 
hearty response among the people of North 
Carolina and Virginia. 

Ss. M. Lynam. 
Oo 


Dost thou love suitableness? What per- 
son more suitable than Christ?—Richard 
Baxier. 
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The Small-town Woman 


BY HILDA RICHMOND 


HE city reporter temporarily attached to 

a small-town newspaper promised him- 
self rich opportunities to pick up local color 
for some articles he was contemplating for 
his city paper. He meant to study the 
manners and customs of the natives at close 
range and use every opportunity to find out 
how people could exist in such a dead-alive 
place, particularly the women who had noth- 
ing but church, Sunday-school, and prayer 
meeting to give them any diversion from 
the endless housekeeping and home making. 
And the first week he was on duty a middle- 
aged woman appeared with a little sketch 
of the life of somebody who had just died. 

The young reporter said they would be 
glad to print it, but of course she under- 
stood that it would be edited before appear- 
ing, and the small-town woman meekly said 
that it would be all right with her if they 
altered it or cut it down. The family had 
asked her to write it up as she was an inti- 
mate friend of the departed and she’ had 
been unable to refuse. In a most patron- 
izing manner the young man informed her 
that space was at a premium that day, but 
in the course of a day or two they would 
probably get to it. 


“Nice, motherly old lady!” was his com- 
ment as the visitor passed out of sight. 
“Kirk, Kinder, Kitchen,’ I guess that’s the 
way the ex-kaiser had it. Maybe my spell- 
ing’s a little shaky, but it isn’t the style to 
know German nowadays.” He glanced over 
the article hastily. “Hum! Not so bad! 
Saves us writing it up when we’re busy.” 


The “nice, motherly old lady” brought 
him a plate filled with chicken pie at the 
church social the next evening and asked 
him to attend Sunday-school, and the next 
day she asked him to make a talk at the 
Red Cross meeting. Interest was lagging 
since the war was ended, she said, and it 
was hard work to get people out. Both of 
the invitations he declined on the plea of 
being busy. It would never do to dissipate 
his energies on small, uninteresting meet- 
ings when he was gathering material for a 
worth-while article. It seemed to him that 
every woman he met was interested solely 
and only in the Sunday-school, or the mis- 
sionary society, or some trifling civic club, 
or a social for the benefit of the library or 
some other object. 

All this time he was taking many notes 
and writing in his book his impressions of 
the small-town women, many of whom he 
met at the various gatherings and in his 
special work in the newspaper office. “All 
hopelessly narrow and provincial,” he wrote 
down with conviction. “Their little world 
extends only to the corporate limits of the 
small town. Old-fashioned, notable house- 
wives, provincial, easily satisfied, and bliss- 
fully unconscious of the real world outside 
into which they will probably never make 
a voyage of discovery. No wonder the hos- 


pitals for the insane are kept full to over- 
flowing.” 

The young city reporter went back to his 
regular task and one day was assigned to 
attend a large religious gathering in the 
absence of a reporter who had met with an 
accident. As he entered a woman was mak- 
ing what he characterized in his own mind 
as a “rattling good speech” and it was with 
real interest, rather than the feeling of en- 
durance, that he had assumed when he 
found that his regular work was to be in- 
terrupted in order to help out with the re- 
porter’s work, that he settled himself to en- 
joy what she had to say. She was plainly 
but tastefully dressed, and she evidently had 
a grasp of her subject. As she reviewed 
the work of her own Sunday-school with its 
various activities from providing bread for 
the needy and clothes for the scantily clad 
to the garden and recreational work for 
children, the sewing classes, the cooking 
school, the work for the shut-ins, the bar- 
rels packed for the homes and hospitals, 
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SUNTOWN STATION 


UT me off at Suntown Station. 

That's the place I want to go; 
The young folk there of every nation, 
Their eyes and cheeks and lips aglow. 
You have to change at Happy Junction, 
And take the train of smile and cheer, 
With Captain Love for life’s conductor, 
And all your loved ones gathered near. 


Put me off at Suntown Station, 

That's the place-I want to be; 

The birds to sing the same as summer 

And green leaves still on every tree. 

The children come with romp and 
dancing, 

The old folks seem like children, too; 

And the train rolls on with banners 
glancing, 

And every heart beats leal and true. 


Put me off at Suntown Station, 
That's the place I want to live, 
There where sacrifice and service 
Teach the soul to strive and give. 
Lots of room for everybody, 

Fast trains there by day or night; 
Captain Love, the sweet conductor, 
So you'll get there safe and right. 


—tThe Bentztown Bard. 
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the outings given Fresh Air children and 
all the other live community plans that had 
been carried on by the busy women, the re- 
porter made up his mind to ask her what 
city church had such a complete and com- 
prehensive program. But on second thought 
he changed his mind. Her face looked 
strangely familiar and he reflected that she 
might be a worker in his own church which 
he attended infrequently. After all, it might 
be profitable to look up the various activities 
of city churches in order to find material 
right at home for a readable article. 

As the editor glanced over the report and 
congratulated the temporary reporter on his 
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ability to take up another’s job at such 
short notice, the city editor replied that the 
speaker was so interesting and entertaining 
that it was easy to get a good report. 

“I’ve no doubt of that,” said the editor 
easily. “You just examine the pages of 
‘Who’s Who’ and you'll find that the open 
country and the small towns furnish most 
of the intellectual giants for the land. By 
the way, that Mrs. Smith who made the ad- 
dress this afternoon is a writer and church 
worker who lives in Arlington where you 
spent three weeks doing that special work 
for us. It must have been like meeting an 
old friend, for small-town folks are so cor- 
dial and friendly. No doubt you met her.” 

A telephone call mercifully saved the 
young reporter the necessity of explaining. 
With a sickly smile on his face he searched 
hastily for a fat notebook among his private 
possessions and when he found it without 
a glance at the closely written pages he 
tore it to bits and threw them into the 
wastebasket. 

Kenton, Ohio. 


Sermons With Shaves 


HAVE faith in God” is the sign outside 

of Andy Monohan’s barber shop in 
Duluth. Passers-by from the opposite di- 
rection are greeted with these words: “Be 
prepared to meet God.” Once they enter 
the place they receive a sermon with every 
shave and haircut. For twenty-five years 
Andy Monohan has been applying practical 
Christianity by supplying moral admonition 
to all who enter his shop—and in doing so 
he says he has found permanent happiness. 

Inside of the place are cardboards bearing 
the following messages: “It costs something 
to be a Christian, but it costs more to be 
a sinner;” “The entrance of thy Word 
giveth light. Psalm 119, vs. 130;” “God 
shall supply all your need;” “Take Jesus 
with you;” “Hair-cuts free to all poor chil- 
dren and old feeble men. Tramps and bums, 
whom Jesus died for, are welcome.” 

All who have entered the barber shop for 
the removal of superfluous hair on chin and 
cheek or to encourage its growth on the 
desired places have left it better for having 
met Andy Monohan. No matter whether 
they are gamblers, wife-beaters, forgers, 
runaways, or what not, before they leave the 
place, Andy Monohan has renewed their 
faith in God and given them increased faith 
in their fellow-men. Many a time Andy 
Monohan has got down on his knees in the 
middle of his barber shop floor to pray with 
some one who has intimated a willingness to 
leave the path of sin. 

Any chance remark that the stranger 
may make while in the barber’s chair is 
used as a provocation for the giving of 
kindly advice. If one remarks “Isn’t it a 
dandy day?” Andy Monohan will say some- 
thing to the effect that “It’s a lovely God 
who gives us a day like this.” 

If the stranger seems despondent and to 
Andy’s greeting of “How are you today?” 
remarks “Not very well; I’m miserable, 
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worried and. don’t feel well,” the barber 
evangelist will plead with him that faith in 
the Omnipotent One will do away with his 
sorrows. 

Speaking of how he thought of advertis- 
ing the gospel by the sign outside of his 
shop, Mr. Monohan said: “I had a vision 
and saw all the beautiful signs that people 
use to advertise their own trades, but no 
one was advertising the gospel. So I came 
down from the hills, back of the town where 
the vision came to me, and put up that sign 
you see now.” 

Many a brutal husband has left the shop 
promising to treat his wife more kindly; 
many a gambler has left saying that he 
would buy shoes for his baby with the 
money he spent on cards; many a runaway 
boy has been reminded of what his mother 
should mean to him and has been persuaded 
to return home and ask forgiveness; and in 
the days when Duluth was not a city of 
drought many an habitual drunkard left 
Andy Monohan’s place promising to do his 
best to overcome the habit. 

The secret of it all is that he under- 
stands his fellow-men. He doesn’t feel that 
the same things couldn’t have happened to 
him, because as he tells them he himself 
“has had the experience of two lives, living 
a sinful, ignorant life for twenty-five years 
and living a Christian life for the same 
period of years.” 4 

Every Sunday finds Andy Monohan in the 
jail, where he tries to show prisoners the 
light; or out at the poor farm, where the 
sun doesn’t always shine quite so brightly 
as upon the homes of many; or out at the 
work farm, where he reads the Bible to 
those laboring to pay the penalties for minor 
offenses. 

Incidentally he is the father of fifteen 
children—Marie Canel, in The Christian 
Endeavor World. 


The Threefold Work of the Holy 
Spirit 
(Continued from page nine) 

He said, “Behold, I send the promise of my 
Father upon you; but tarry ye in the city 
of Jerusalem, until ye be endued with 
power from on high.” He knew that Satan 
had accepted the challenge, “that the gates 
of hell should not prevail against his 
Church.” And he knew that they, as the 
nucleus of the Church he was building, 
would need more than mortal power and 
wisdom to carry on the work he had com- 
missioned them to do. Hence, he provided 
for their need in every emergency that 
would confront them. And all he asked as a 
condition of receiving his aid was obedience 
to his directions. 

They had now come to the end of a most 
interesting walk. He had finished his fare- 
well message, and lifting up his hands he 
gave them his parting blessing. In this act 
of blessing, gravitation lost all power over 
him and he was parted from them and 
“carried up into heaven.” “And they wor- 
shiped him, and returned to Jerusalem with 


great joy; and were continually in the 
temple praising and blessing God.” Luke, 
in making mention of this incident in the 
first chapter of Acts, says that Jesus told 
the disciples that they should receive power 
after that the Holy Spirit had come upon 
them, and this was to be their conquering 
power. 

We are all familiar with the victories the 
Early Church gained by depending upon the 
conquering power of the Holy Spirit. We 
are also painfully conscious of the defeats 
the Church has suffered since by failing to 
follow its invincible Leader, and by neglect- 
ing to depend upon the conquering power of 
the Holy Spirit. That conquering power 
has never failed the Church from the day 
of Pentecost until the present day, when it 
was relied upon. That conquering power is 
available for the Church today the same as 
it was for the Early Church. Pentecost and 
the days immediately following were won- 
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WHAT REALLY MATTERS 


[' matters little where I was born, 
Or if my parents were rich or poor; 
Whether they shrank from the cold world’s 
scorn, 
Or walked in the pride of wealth 
secure; 
But whether I live an honest man, 
And hold my integrity firm in my 
clutch, 
I tell you, my brother, plain as I am, 
It matters much! 


It matters little how long I stay 
In a world of sorrow, sin, and care; 
Whether in youth I am called away, 
Or live till my bones and pate are 


are; 
~But whether I do the best I can 
To soften the weight of adversity’s 


touc 
On the faded cheek of my fellow-man, 
It matters much! 


It matters little where be my grave, 
On the land or on the sea, 

By purling brook or ‘neath stormy wave, 
It matters little or naught to me; 

But whether the Angel of Death comes 


down 
And marks my brow with his loving 
touch, 
As one that shall wear the victor's 
crown, 


It matters much! 
—The Methodist Protestant. 
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derful days, but no more wonderful than 
God would have his Church experience con- 
tinually. The joy and the power of Pente- 
cost were but the meaning and fulfillment of 
the promise Jesus made just before he left 
the disciples that morning on Mount Olivet 
—“Ye shall receive power after that the 
Holy Spirit is come upon you.” Every 
minister, every Christian who has read the 
story of those pentecostal days has longed to 
be a personal witness to such days of power, 
and thank God in a measure some ministers 
and some churches have witnessed the mani- 
festation of that same conquering power. 

If that conquering power is still avail- 
able for the Church, what has taken place, 
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or what stands in the way of the Church 
having the full measure of power that is 
for it today? The Church has had the power 
in the past, and still has access to the con- 
quering power, just in proportion to its 
fidelity to the Word of God and to the leader- 
ship of the Holy Spirit, the Spirit of Christ. 

I think all observing people recognize the 
fact that the Church is robbed of its power 
in a very great measure by its divisions into 
denominational distinctions. I am not go- 
ing to discuss the question of denomina- 
tional divisions but simply say that I be- 
lieve denominationalism is sin, and the devil 
is the most interested person in creating and 
fostering divisions among the professed 
followers of Jesus Christ. Many of the 
greatest leaders in all the denominations are 
feeling condemned because of the sin of 
denominationalism, but still they do not feel 
free to speak forth their convictions. Divid- 
ing God’s people into opposing sects is 
Satan’s way of defeating Christ’s purpose 
for the Church. Moreover, he has become 
very busy of late in dividing all protestant- 
ism into two great divisions—Fundamental- 
ists and Modernists—in another satanic at- 
tempt to prevail against the Church. Many 
of the best men and women of the Church 
are lined up against each other in these 
two divisions and the tragedy of the situa- 
tion is that many on each side feel that 
the Church is doomed to defeat unless their 
position wins out. 

What is needed? A renewed tarrying 
until we are endued with the conquering 
power of the Holy Spirit. We may all have 
to give up some of our cherished notions or 
opinions in order to receive this power. We 
may find it necessary to make some change 
in our church machinery or organization. 
We will very likely have to confess our sin 
of trying to run the Church on ninety per- 
cent human wisdom, and ten percent divine 
wisdom. We will have to free our minds of 
prejudice and exercise a spirit of tolerance 
before we can hope to experience the power 
of the Holy Spirit. When a book with a 
title, “Fifty Ways to Make the Church Go,” 
has a ready sale, we may conclude that in 
the minds of some the life of the Church is 
just an experiment depending upon many 
methods instead of a divinely created insti- 
tution depending upon one power—the con- 
quering power of the Holy Spirit. There 
are not fifty ways to make a church go 
successfully. There is but one way, one 
source of conquering power, and that is 
obedience to the leading of the Holy Spirit. 
The local church that has the largest per- 
centage of Spirit-controlled members will, 
other things being equal, be the church that 
will carry forward the work of the King- 
dom most successfully and most pleasing to 
our Master. 

I have incidentally referred to church 
machinery or organization. I hope no reader 
of these lines will misunderstand that refer- 
ence and conclude that I am opposed to 
organization, for I am not. I am in favor 
of all the organization that can be put under 
the direction of the Holy Spirit. The church 
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that is well organized with the dominant 
purpose of extending the Kingdom of our 
Lord more rapidly, by serving its community 
more efficiently, and by giving the gospel to 
those who have it not, will have the sanc- 
tion of Christ, the only Head of the Church, 
so long as it follows his plan for the 
financing of his Kingdom. Any deviation 
from his financial plan will weaken the 
power and influence of the Church. 

What is true of the local church is true 
of the Church in general. If the Holy Spirit 
is to be the conquering power of the Church, 
it must, of necessity, be the conquering 
power of the membership of the Church. 
And one of the important convictions that 
the Holy Spirit has to impress upon the 
individual Christian’s heart is that he must 
assume a scriptural attitude toward his time 
and his possessions. The Holy Spirit de- 
pends largely upon the leadership of the 
Church for instruction on the relation of the 
individual Christian to his time and money. 
If every Christian in every local church 
recognized and accepted the responsibility 
of stewardship, the conquering power of the 
Spirit would again be experienced as truly 
as it was experienced by those early Chris- 
tians at Pentecost. 

God is no respecter of persons nor of 
times. Heaven is just as full of power to- 
day as it ever was. And the Church of our 
Lord and Savior Jesus Christ can again 
experience a Pentecost, can again have the 
conquering power of the Holy Spirit if the 
people who call Christ, Lord, will answer 
his prayer for a united Church and will 
practice his will in stewardship. 


Finding One’s Self 


E see many a young man start out in 

life with apparently only this object in 
view—to make name and fame and power 
for himself, and there comes a time of ma- 
turity and reflection when we say of him, 
“He has come to himself.” When may I say 
that I have come to myself? Only when I 
have come to recognize my true relations 
with the rest of the world. We speak of a 
man losing himself in a desert. If you 
reflect a moment you will see that is the 
only thing he has not lost. He himself is 
there. What he means when he says he has 
lost himself is that he has lost all the rest 
of the world. He has nothing to steer by. 
He does not know where any human habita- 
tion lies. He does not know where any 
beaten path and highway is. If he could 
establish his relationship with anything else 
in the world he would have found himself. 
Let it serve as a picture. 

A man has found himself when he has 
found his relation to the rest of the uni- 
verse, and here is the book in which those 
relations are set forth. And so when you 
see a man going along the highways of life 
with his gaze lifted above the road, lifted to 
the sloping ways in front of him, then be 
careful of that man and get out of his way. 
He knows the kingdom for which he is 
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bound. He has seen the revelation of him- 
self and of his relations to mankind. He has 
seen the revelations of his relation to God 
as his Maker, and therefore he has seen his 
responsibility in the world. This is the 
revelation of life and of peace. I do know 
that peace lies in constant accommodation. 
I was once asked if I would take part in a 
great peace conference, and I said, “Yes, if 
I may speak in favor of war”—not the war 
which we seek to avoid, not the senseless and 
useless and passionate shedding of human 
blood, but the only war that brings peace, 
the war with human passions and the war 
with human wrong, the war which is that 
untiring and unending process of reform 
from which no man can refrain and get 
peace.—Woodrow Wilson. 








Deaths 


Mrs. Augusta Glenn, daughter of Milton and Jean- 
nette Adney Kent, was born April 1, 1853, in the 
Vinton neighborhood of Gallia County, Ohio. In 
early girlhood she gave her heart to God and united 
with the Methodist Church. At the age of twenty- 
two, her path united with that of Robert Emmet 
Glenn and they bravely faced life’s trials together. 
Other lives clustered about them until eight children 
completed the group. In 1890, Mr. and Mrs. Glenn 
moved to the Meadow Run neighborhood of Pike 
County. Here Mrs. Glenn united with the Christian 
Church of that place. Gifted with a voice of unusual 
beauty, she delighted in singing the praises of God, 
which voice she retained to advanced age. One year 
ago, without warning, her husband was called home, 
but bravely she bore her loss, On life’s last day in 
June, her eyes were closed to things earthly but 
opened to things spiritual. Her journey is done. As 
mother, self-sacrificing; as life companion, true and 
devoted; as friend and neighbor, ever kind and help- 
ful, ever willing to lend a helping hand to other pil- 
grims on life’s pathway; as Christian, firm-footed in 
the faith, even in death that God is good. 

Funeral services were conducted by Rev. Asa Goff. 
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MINISTERS’ NEW ADDRESSES 


William Q. McKnight, c/o H. M. Kellogg, Newtown, 
Indiana. 

W. G. Kirschbaum, Boothbay Harbor, Maine. 

E. H. Rainey, 6 Townsend Ave., Danville, Ill. 

F. G. Bell, 503 Carey St., Sumner, IIl. 

F. F. Canada, 512 S. Sixth St., Evansville, Indiana. 

L. C. Fletcher, Roxbury, Vermont. 

Paul L. Piersall, Merom, Indiana. 

Bertha Driver, 511 North East St., Winchester, Ind. 


MICHIGAN CHRISTIAN CONFERENCE 


The Michigan Christian Conference will meet with 
the Eureka Church, Eureka, Michigan, September 9- 


11, 1925. 
Mrs. CLARA BLANK, Secretary. 
Elsie, Michigan, R. R. 2. 


NORTH MISSOURI CONFERENCE 


The North Missouri Conference will meet at Indian 
Grove, Chariton County, Missouri, Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 30, 1925. All brethren are invited to attend. 

Rev. CARTER DPWEESE, Secretary. 

Mendon, Missouri. ~ 


PASTOR WANTED 


The Osborn Prairie, Prairie Chapel, Sterling, and 
one other church are combined in a pastorate and 
are seeking a pastor for the coming year, beginning 
in September. 


Veedersburg, Indiana. 


Mrs. JoHn S. Boorp. 


NOTICE OF AMENDMENT 


Notice is hereby given that amendments will be 
offered to Article IV, Section 1, and to Article V, 
Section 2, of the Constitution of the Central Christian 
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Convention at the third biennial session of this con- 
vention. By vote of the Executive Board. 
Hucu A. SmitH, President. 
CLARENCE Derur, Secretary. 


WESTERN INDIANA CONFERENCE 


The Western Indiana Christian Conference will 
meet at Christian Liberty Church, northeast of Leb- 
anon, Boone County, August 25-28, 1925. 

The church is five miles south of Kirklin on the 
Indianapolis and Logansport Bus’Line, about twenty- 
five miles northwest of Indianapolis. 

W. H. ZENor, Secretary. 

Lebanon, Indiana. 


UNION CHRISTIAN CONFERENCE 


Our seventieth annual session will be held with 
Antioch Church near Perlee, Iowa, August 26-30, 1925. 

Those using trains will be shown all necessary 
courtesy on arrival and departure. 

JoHN S. Kye, Secretary, 
Perlee, Iowa. 
F. N. Siocum, President, 
Baring, Missouri. 


NORTHERN KANSAS AND NEBRASKA 
CHRISTIAN CONFERENCE 


The Northern Kansas and Nebraska Christian Con- 
ference will meet at the Meredith Christian Church, 
Monday, August 24, at 9:30 a. m. Those coming by 
rail buy tickets to Miltonvale and either notify the 
pastor, George Savage, or Ray Davis. 

E. L. RoE, President, 
Superior, Nebraska. 
Cc. E. Booz, Secretary, 
McPherson, Kansas. 


ERIE CHRISTIAN CONFERENCE 


The Erie Christian Conference will hold its ninety- 
fifth session in the Christian Church of East Spring- 
field, Erie County, Pennsylvania, September 3-6, 1925. 

East Springfield is twenty-one miles west of Erie, 
and nine miles east of Conneaut, Ohio, and can be 
reached by busses operated between those two cities 
by the West Ridge Transportation Company. 

H. L. Lort, President. 
East Springfield, Ohio. 
Mrs. OPAL GREENMAN, Secrctary, 
Cambridge Springs, Pennsylvania. 


MT. VERNON OHIO CONFERENCE 


The Mt. Vernon Ohio Christian Conference will 
meet with the Appleton Christian Church, August 
27-30, 1925. 

Trains will be met at Johnstown and Utica. Dele- 
gates coming through Columbus may reach Johnstown 

motor. 
- , Vv. C. Humpurey, President, 

Johnstown, Ohio. 
Gait KECKLEY, Secretary, 
Vanatta, Ohio. 


SOUTHERN KANSAS CONFERENCE 


The Southern Kansas Conference will meet with the 
Pleasant Hill Christian Church, Reno County, Kansas, 
Monday, August 31, 1925, at eight p. m. in regular 
annual session. Rev. R. L. Hendrickson will deliver 
the conference sermon. : 

Those coming by train will be met at Arlington, 
Kansas, on the Rock Island Railroad. Mrs. Anna 
Webber, Church Clerk, Arlington, Kansas. Rev. B. S. 
Barton, Pastor, Turon, Kansas. 

Rev. B. T. Coie, President, 
R. R., Langdon, Kansas. 
E. RASMUSSEN, Conference Secretary, 
Stafford, Kansas. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL CONFERENCE 


The ninety-seventh annual session of the New York 
Central Christian Conference will meet with the Sears- 
burg Christian Church, September 11, 1925, at 9: 00 
a. m. and continue over Sunday, September 13. 
There will be a special service for young people Sun- 
day afternoon. Plan to have your young people at 
the Sunday services. 

A get-together meeting will be held Thursday, Sep- 
tember 10, at 8:00 p. m. 

Trumansburg, N. Y., on the Lehigh Valley R. R., 
is the nearest station, being about five miles from the 
church. Any coming by train will be met if they 
notify Miss Saida L. Burr, Trumansburg, N. Y., the 
time of their arrival. 

JAMES §S. Frost, President. 
West Henrietta, New York. 
J. A. Foss, Secretary. 
Rush, New York. 


NORTHERN ILLINOIS CONFERENCE 


The above-named conference will meet in its eighty- 
sixth annual session with the Washington Grove 
Christian Church, Friday, August 28, 1925, at ten 


(Continued in third column page 23) 
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